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Volume II, General Issues, 6th edition 
By Albert Pick 

Colin R. Bruce and Neil Shafer, editors 
1136 pages, 81/2x11, $49.00 

You’ll delight in this thorough volume of 
General Issues as it upholds its reputation 
as "the” reference book for nationally 
circulated government legal tender over 
the last 300 years. 

Coverage encompasses the 18th 
through the 20th centuries, with more 
than 2 1 ,300 notes listed, and more than 
9,750 illustrations present for quick 
attribution of your notes. 

Authored by the foremost expert in the 
paper money field, Albert Pick, you can be 
sure this 6th edition is the most complete 
and accurate reference available 
anywhere for these internationally 
circulated legal tender issues. 


MasterCard or VISA customers 
call toll-free 

800-258-0929 oeptjxR 

6:30 a.m. -8:00 p.m. CST, Monday • Friday 
Non-orders and Wisconsin callers please dial 7 1 5-445-22 1 4 


Standard Catalog of 
World Paper Money 


mail with payment to: 

Krause Publications, Dept. JXR 
700 E. state St., lola.WI 54990 

Send me copies of the Standard Catalog of 

World Paper Money, Volume II, General Issues at a cost 
of $49.00 each 

(U.S. addresses add $2.50 shipping . Foreign addresses add $5.00 per 
book. Payable in U.S. funds.) 


Total for Books $ 
Shipping $ 
Total Amount Enclosed $ 


( ) Check or money order (to Krause Publications) 


Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

( ) MasterCard ( )VISA 

Credit Card No. 

Expires: Mo Yr. 

Signature 

Phone No. 


JXR 
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ON THE COVER: Juliet Hopkins. See page 16. 


PAPER MONEY is published every' other 
month beginning in January' by The Society of 
Paper Money Collectors, Second class postage 
paid at Dover, DE 19901. Postmaster send ad- 
dress changes to: Bob Cochran , Secretary, P.O. 
Box 1065, Florissant, MO 63031. 


^ Society of Paper Money' Collectors, Inc., 1991. 
All righ ts reserved. Reproduction of any article* 
in whole or in part, without express written per- 
mission, is prohibited, 

Annual Membersliip dues in SPMC are S20; 
life membership is $300, 

Individual copies of PAPER MONEY 
are S2.50. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


SPACE 

Outside 

1 TIME 

3 TIMES 

6 TIMES 

Back Cover 
Inside Front & 

SI 52 

$420 

$825 

Back Cover 

SI 45 

$405 

$798 

Full Page 

SI 40 

3395 

$775 

Half-page 

S75 

$200 

$390 

Quarter-page 

338 

SI 05 

$198 

Eighth-page 

$20 

$55 

$105 


To keep rates at a minimum, advertising must be 
prepaid in advance according to the above schedule. 
In exceptional cases where special artwork or extra 
typing are required, the advertiser will be notified and 
billed extra for them accordingly. 


Rates air not commissionable. Proofs are not supplied. 


Deadline t Copy must be in the editorial office no 
later than the IQth of the month preceding issue (c.g., 
Feb, 10 for March /April issue). Camera-ready copy 
will be accepted up to three weeks beyond this date. 


Mechanical Requirements: Full page 42-37 picas; hair- 
page may be either vertical or horizontal in format. 
Single column width, 20 picas. Halftones acceptable, 
but nor mats or stereos. Page jjosicion may be requested 
but cannot be guaranteed. 


Advertising copy' shall be restricted to paper curren- 
cy' and allied numismatic material and publications 
and accessories related thereto, SPMC docs not guar- 
antee advertisements but accepts copy in good faith, 
reselling the right to reject objectionable material or 
edit any copy. 


I * 

V M 


SPMC assumes no financial responsibility for 
typographical errors in advertisements, but agrees to 
reprim that portion of an advertisement in which 
typographical error should occur upon prompt noti- 
fication of such error. 


All advertising copy and correspondence should be 
sent to the Editor. 


Official Bimonthly Publication of 

The Society of Paper Money Collectors, Inc. 


GENE HESSLER, Editor 
P.O. Box 8M7 
St. Louis, MO 63156 


Manuscripts and publications for re^ew should be addressed to the Edi- 
tor. Opinions expressed by the authors are their own and do not neces- 
sarily reflect those of SPMC or its staff. PAPER MONEY reserves the 
right to reject any copy. Deadline for copy is the IQth of the month 
preceding the month of publication {e.g., Feb. 10th for March /April is- 
sue). Camera-ready copy will be accepted up to three weeks beyond this 
date. 
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RICHARD J. BALBATON, RO. Box 911, N. Attleboro, MA 
02761-0911 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

AUSTIN M. SHEHEENJr., RO. Box 428, Camden, SC 29020 

SECRETARY 

ROBERT COCHRAN. P.Q. Box 1085. Florissant, MO 63031 

TREASURER 

DEAN OAKES, Drawer 1436, Iowa City, IA 32240 
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EDITOR GENE HESSLER, F.O. Box 8147, 
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MEMBERSHIP DIRECTOR 

RON HORSEMAN, RO. Box 6011, St. Louis. MO 63139 
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The Society of Paper Money Collectors was organized in 
1961 and incorporated in 1964 as a non-profit organization 
under the laws of the District of Columbia. It is affiliated 
with the American Numismatic Association. The annual 
meeting is held at the Memphis IPMS in June. 

MEMBERSHIP— REGULAR and LIFE. Applicants must 
be at least 18 years of age and of good moral character. JUN- 
IOR. Applicants must he from 12 to 18 years of age and of 
good moral character. Their application must be signed by 
a parent or guardian. They will he preceded by the letter 
This letter will be removed upon notification to the 
secretary that the member has reached 18 years of age. Jun- 
ior members are not eligible to hold office or vote. 


Members of the ANA or other recognized numismatic so- 
cieties are eligible for membership. Other applicants 
should be sponsored by an SMPC member or provide suita- 
ble references. 


DUES— Annual dues are $20. life membership, payable 
in installments, is $300. Members who join the Society' pri- 
or to Oct. 1st receive the magazines already issued in the 
year in which they join. Members who join after Oct. 1st 
will have their dues paid through December of the follow- 
ing year. They will also receive, as a bonus, a copy of the 
magazine issued in November of the year in which they 
joined. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE TO MEMBERS 


ALABAMA OBSOLETE NOTES & SCRIP, Rosene $12 

ARKANSAS OBSOLETE NOTES & SCRIP, Rothert *17 

INDIANA OBSOLETE NOTES & SCRIP, Wolka $12 

INDIAN TERRITORY/OKLAHOMA/KANSAS OBSOLETE 

NOTES & SCRIP, Burgett and Whitfield 312 

IOWA OBSOLETE NOTES & SCRIP, Oakes $12 

MAINE OBSOLETE PAPER MONEY & SCRIP, Wait ...... $12 

MINNESOTA OBSOLETE NOTES & SCRIP, Rockholt $!2 

PENNSYLVANIA OBSOLET E NOTES AND SCRIP, 

Hoobcr S28 


RHODE ISLAND AND THE PROVIDENCE PLANTA- 
TIONS, OBSOLETE NOTES & SCRIP OF, Durand S20 

TERRITORIALS— A GUIDE TO U.S. TERRITORIAL 

NATIONAL BANK NOTES (softcovcr), Huntoon $12 

VERMONT OBSOLETE NOTES & SCRIP, Coulter S12 

MICHIGAN. EARLY MICHIGAN SCRIP, Bowen $40 

MISSISSIPPI, Leggett - . , , S44 

SCOTT'S STANDARD PAPER MONEY CATALOG. 

1894. Reprint - S 7 

NATIONAL BANK NOTES. Guide with prices, KdJy S34 


Non-members add S3 per item ($5 if priced over $12). Postpaid. 

JOSEPH FALATER d.b.a. CLASSIC COINS 

Box 95 Allen, MI 49227 




curios 


currency 


I Mall to: Bank Mote Reporter 
Circulation Dept 
700 E. State St, iola, Wl 54990 

I Enter my Bank Note Reporter subscription as 
I follows: 

I ( ) New 

I ( ) Renewal/Extension {attach your mailing label) 

( ( ) 1/2 year [6 issues) $12, 91 

\ Foreign addresses send 17.95 Payable in U.S. 

[ funds, 

t ( ) Send me a free sample issue (U S. 

I addresses only) 

[ t ) Check or money order (to Bank Note Reporter) 


City .. 

State _ , 

() MasterCard/VISA 


Credit Card No 


Expires: Mo Yr 

Signature , 

Note: Charge orders will be billed as Krause 
Publications, 
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REALIZE 
a BEST PRICES 

-YOUR 
RARER MONEY! 



55 HAWAII Emergency Note with 
inverted seal and serial numbers . 
Series of 1934-A. F-2302> Choice New i 
Realized $4,290 in one of our recent sales. 

PM 1/2-91 | 

Dear Rick Bagg; 

Please tell me lunv I can include mv paper money in a upcoming auc- ( 
tion. 1 understand that all information w ill be kept confidential. 

Name j 

Address j 

City State Zip i 

Check here: I am thinking about selling. Please contact me. 

Brief description of holdings: t 


Daytime phone number: 


Go with the world’s most 

successful auction company— 
Auctions by Bowers and Merena, 
Inc! When you consign your 
collection or individual important 
items, you go with a firm with an 
unequaled record of success! 

Over the years we have 

handled some of the most 
important paper money collections 
ever to be sold. Along the way our 
auctions have garnered numerous 
price records for our consignors. 
Indeed, certain of the price records 
established at our Matt Rothert 
Collection Sale years ago still 
stand today! 


Thinking of selling vour 

collection or desirable individual 
notes? Right now we are accepting 
consignments for our next several 
New York City and Los Angeles 
sales. Your collect call to Dr. Richard 
Bagg, our Director of Auctions, at 
(603) 569-5095 will bring you 
complete information concerning 
how you can realize the very best 
price for your currency, in a 
transaction which you, like 
thousands of others, will find to be 
profitable and enjoyable. 


What we have done for 

others, we can do for you. Tele- 
phone Dr. Richard Bagg collect 
today, or use the coupon provided. 
Either way, it may be the most 
profitable move you have ever made! 



M AIL TO: 

Auctions by Bowers 
and Merena, Inc. 

Attn: Publications Dept 
Box 1224 

Wolfeboro, NH 03894 
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The beginning of ‘The Magic City ” 

— JOSIAH MORRIS — 

The Banker Who Founded Birmingham, Alabama 


by BOB COCHRAN 


A novice collector seeking an obsolete note issued 
by a bank or merchant located in Birmingham, Al- 
abama may be surprised to learn that there aren't 
any! You see, Birmingham (the largest city in Ala- 
bama and the financial center of the state) was not 
founded until 1871. And this thriving metropolis 
owes its existence to the fact that it began as the 
intersection of two railroads! 


JOSIAH MORRIS 

J OSIAH Morris was born near what is now Fruidand, 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, on May 26, 1818. 

The settlers in this area were Methodist dissenters 

from the British Isles; his father Jcpth a worked on a small farm. 
Youngjosiah was ambitious, and he decided early on that his 
future was not on a farm. When he was fifteen years of age 
he left his family, and, for reasons known only to himself, 
headed for Columbus, Georgia, An incident occurred during 
his journey that helped to change his life. While he was in 
Washington, he missed his connection on the southbound 
stage to Columbus. A Judge Calhoun, on his way to Columbus 
in his private coach, invited Morris to join him on the trip. 
Judge Calhoun was impressed with Josiah *s personal qualities, 
and when they arrived in Columbus the Judge invited Josiah 
to his home and insisted that he stay with the Calhouns. Morris 
was eventually Lreated like a member of the Calhoun family, 
and that fact surely helped him with his fledgling business 
career. 

Josiah stayed in Columbus for sixteen years. In 1844 he mar- 
ried Sarah Harvey, the step-daughter of Dr. S.A. Billing, a 
prominent physician in Columbus and in 1849 he moved to 
New Orleans, becoming a partner in the firm of Greenwood, 
Morris and Ridgeway, Commission and Forwarding Mer- 
chants. In 1852 Morris moved to Montgomery, Alabama and 
established a private banking firm under the name of Josiah 
Morris, Banker. Later he took in F,M, Billing, the half-brother 
of his wife, as a partner. 

Morris was quite successful in his banking business, and es- 
tablished a branch in Mobile. He was very familiar with the 
cotton business, and his bank assisted many of the most promi- 
nent merchants in the state. He was recognized for his sound 
business judgment both in business and public affairs. Morris 
eventually became seriously interested financially in railroads; 




Josiah Atoms 


he served for many years as a Director and President of the 
Mobile & Montgomery Railway Company. In addition, he was 
a Director of die South & North Alabama Railroad, and was 
one of die original s toe kli older s of the Capital City Street 
Railway Company, one of the first electric street railways in 
the world. In the years just after the Civil War, Morris was 
one of the wealthiest and most influential men in the State of 
Alabama. 

THE BEGINNING OF BIRMINGHAM 

Before the Civil War it was known that Jefferson County 
and what is now Birmingham was the site of iron and coal 
deposits. There were three furnaces operating in the county; 
during the war Alabama furnished more iron, produced with 
charcoal, than all of die other Confederate states combined. 

The Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad and the South & 
North Alabama Railroad had been chartered by the state in 
1853 and 1854 respectively, but the construction had been 
delayed by die war. The builders of the two railroads, John 
T. Milner of the South & North, and John C. Stanton of the 
Alabama & Chattanooga, felt that the land at the intersection 
of the two railroads would become quite valuable. For die ben- 
efit of their stockholders they agreed to take options on die 
tracts of land contiguous to the intersection. Stanton later 
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backed out of the agreement and took options on other land, 
in the hopes that the intcrsccdon would be in another loca- 
tion. Milner continued with the plans of the South & North, 
keeping the actual location of the intersection to himself. He 
knew that Stanton and his associates still held options on the 
land at the actual intersection he was planning. 

The one person Milner took into his confidence was Jo si all 
Morris. Milner convinced Morris lo purchase the lands sur- 
rounding the intersection and place diem in a trust for the for- 
mation of a real estate holding company. The circumstances 
of the final exercise of the options were recounted by Ethel 
Armes: 

As the date for the expiration of the options approached, Cap- 
tain (Alburto) Martin, heading a delegation of the landowners, 
went down to Montgomery. To all appearances John T. Milner 
took no interest in this option business; he just kept on locating 
crossings, making a new one every day. Not a director or stock- 
holder in the company could get two words out of him. 

The sixtieth day was at hand, and no funds had yet been placed 
at Josiah Morris’ bank by Stanton. On the morning of the second 
day of grace John T. Milner casually dropped into the South and 
North office at Montgomery. Meantime Major Campbell Wal- 
lace had run over from Atlanta. He asked, as every other South 
and North Railroad man was asking, “Milner, where is that 
crossing going to be?” But Milner made no reply. 

The third day of grace, December 19, 1870, dawned. No word 
had come from Stanton, nor from a single man of the Alabama 
and Chattanooga crowd; nor were there any funds from Boston, 
not so much as a sign of any. Just about noon of this last day John 
Milner strolled into the Morris Bank, Captain Martin and the 
Jones Valley landholders were gathered in the lobby and in no 
easy frame of mind. 

Precisely on the minute marking the close of the time allowed 
within the law, Josiah Morris himself sat down on the cashier's 
stool and handed out to Captain Martin the cash for the first op- 
tion, for the second, the third, and so on, till one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in cold cash was handed out of that window. . . . 

Josiah Morris, in his own name, took title to 4150 acres; some 
of the landowners agreed to take stock in the new corpora- 
tion as part of the consideration for their properties. 

The next day many of the men who had been affiliated with 
the South Sl North Alabama Railroad met at the bank and 
formed the Elyton Land Company. “Elyton” in the company 
name was taken from a town two miles from where die inter- 
section would be, and was the seat of Jefferson County. It had 
been named in honor of William Ely of Hartford, Connect- 
icut, who had come to Alabama in 1820 to select lands granted 
by the United States to the American Asylum of Hartford. Ely 
had deeded the site of the Court House. Morris transferred 
the title to the property he had acquired the day before lo the 
new company. The capital stock of the Elyton Land Company 
was set at $ 2 00,000, and Morris became the largest stock- 
holder, subscribing to 437 shares. He later increased his 
holdings to 520 of the 2000 shares outstanding. 

On December 20, 1870 the charter was filed in Jefferson 
County, declaring that the company had been formed “For 
the purpose of buying lands and selling lots with the view to 
the location, laying off and effecting the building of a city, at 



7 he first house in “Birmingham” built in 1869, before the city existed. 


or near the town of Elyton, in the County of Jefferson and 
State of Alabama.” The articles of incorporation stated that 
“no stockholder shall engage in any speculation or dealing, 
directly or indirectly, in any real estate adjacent to the lands 
of the association without offering the same at cost to the as- 
sociation through its president.” On January' 26, 1871 Colonel 
James R, Powell was elected president of the company. The 
stockholders agreed with a motion introduced by Josiah Morris 
that the new city to be built “ Shall be called Birmingham 
It was anticipated by Morris that the new city would become 
a large manufacturing center because of the coal and iron 
deposits, and the name was taken after the industrial city of 
Birmingham, England. 

[Note: Frederick M. Finney, writing in the February 1987 Bank 
Note Reporter, stated that Birmingham “came into being only 
because iron ore was discovered in the red-rock soil of Jefferson 
County in North Central Alabama”; he further stated the 
Elyton Land Company was “an outfit controlled by J.P. 
Morgan” Since Mr. Finney does not make reference to any 
sources for his statements, they may be true. The presence of 
the iron ore in the area may have influenced Mr. Milner's de- 
cision as to the location of the intersection of Lhe railroad, but 
it may not have been the only reason. J.P. Morgan may have 
been involved with the Elyton Land Company, presumably 
through ownership or financing of one of the railroads w'hich 
may have intersected, but my sources do not mention that. If 
Mr. Morgan “controlled” the Elyton Land Company, T would 
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Note issued by Josuih Morris, Banker, at Montgomery, 


think dial fact would have been mentioned in my sources. Mr. 
Finney had access to some published information about the 
history and banks of Birmingham, or he performed some ex- 
cellent research to produce his article; either way, ids too bad 
he or the Bank Note Reporter chose not to include his sources.! 


EARLY GROWTH OF THE CITY 

Soon after Lhe Elyton Land Company was organized, plans 
for the new city were made, and Major W.P. Barker was em- 
ployed as the engineer to lay out the streets and lots. The fir$L 
sale of lots was advertised to begin on June 1, 1871, Major A. 
Marre bought the first lot, which was located at the northeast 
corner of first Avenue and Nineteenth Street in present-day 
Birmingham, at a cost of SI 00, The new city was incorporated 
by the Alabama Legislature on December 19, !87L The two 
railroads had agreed to run their tracks parallel to each other 
for some distance through the property, for the convenience 
of the new town. The streets had been laid out by engineer 
Barker to run parallel to the railroads; this is the reason Bir- 
mingham is not laid out according to the points of the compass. 
The original city limits were established at 3,000 feet on ei- 
ther side of the Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad, extending 
from 26th Street to the eastern boundary of the city of Elyton. 

The Elyton Land Company donated land for public pur- 
poses and business sites that would help to build the city. It 
also constructed a free public bridge in the heart of the city 
to provide a passage over the railroad tracks. The County 
Court House was moved from Elyton to Birmingham and 
erected on land donated by the company. An arrangement 
was made with a firm from Montgomery to establish a brick 
plant on the Land Company’s property; the company took all 
of the bricks and sold them at cost to persons erecting buildings 
in the new city. In 1873 the Land Company began water 
service from a plant k had built. 

The first mayor of Binningham was Robert Henly, who was 
appointed by the governor. He died of tuberculosis after less 
than a year in office; Thomas S. Tate served the remainder 
of his term. A popular election was held and Colonel Powell, 
president of the Elyton Land Company, was elected Mayor. 


Powell arranged for the New York Press Association to meet 
in Birmingham, and the city was given wide acclaim. 

In 1873 a local epidemic of cholera, combined with the 
effects of the financial panic, caused a severe drop in the ex- 
isting population of the new town and forced the real estate 
values to a low level. Josiah Morris and others loaned the com- 
pany $80,000 against a mortgage on Lhe company holdings. 
In 1879 tile first blast furnace for iron-making was built on land 
donated by the company; several other furnaces and a rolling 
mill were erected, and the output helped to pay off the com- 
pany’s debts. The Georgia Pacific Railroad came to the city' 
in 1884; the railroads now provided access to Birmingham 
from the major financial and industrial centers in all directions. 

In short order the Elyton Land Company built the Belt 
Railroad, which circled the city; this brought rail car service 
to Lhe many furnaces and factories in the area. Also completed 
was the Birmingham Railway Supply Company, which was 
engaged in manufacturing railroad cars. The Elyton company 
furnished the land and money for building the Birmingham 
Gas Light Company, and the properties were sold at virtually 
their cost. Water from the Cahaba River was routed through 
Red Mountain, south of Birmingham, to meet the needs of 
the expanding city. 


EARLY BANKING IN BIRMINGHAM 

Josiah Morris was involved with Lhe establishment of the first 
hank in the new city of Birmingham. An application to charter 
a national bank in Birmingham was made in the summer of 
1872. On November 27, 1872 charter 2065 was granted to The 
National Bank of Birmingham, which began operations on 
January 2, 1873 with a paid up capital of $50,000. The presi- 
dent of the bank was Charles Linn, a director of the Elyton 
Land Company. 

The City Bank of Birmingham was founded in 1880 by- 
Jos iah Morris, T.L. Hudgins and W,S. Mudd. The capital of 
the bank was $80,000. Morris was the president of the bank 
and VVJ. Cameron, who had been employed by Morris at his 
bank in Montgomery, was named the cashier. 
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Check drawn on Josiah Morns ' Bank, 


The National Bank of Birmingham was placed in voluntary 
liquidation on May 14, 1884, and merged with the City Bank. 
The new hank was The first National Bank of Birmingham, 
operating under charter 3185. Charles Linn was the president 
of the new bank with Cameron the cashier; in 1886 Cameron 
became president. 

The Alabama State Bank, with Morris as one of the stock- 
holders, was organized in 1884, with a capital of $200,000. The 
bank grew rapidly and on November 10, 1886 was granted na- 
tional charter 3587 as the Alabama National Bank of Bir- 
mingham, 

Josiah Morris presided over a meeting on December 9, 1887 
at the offices of the Elyton Land Company, where a vote was 
taken to incorporate the Birmingham Trust & Savings Com- 
pany; Morris became one of the largest subscribers of the new 
bank. 

DEATH OF JOSIAH MORRIS 

josiah Morris was stricken by paralysis in 1889, and died 
on March 9, 189L He was memorialized throughout die State 
as the most prominent banker in Alabama, and one of the 
major forces in the rebuilding of Alabama and the south alter 
the Civil War. He lived long enough to sec Birmingham grow 
from nothing to over 25,000 people. 

NOTE ISSUES OF “JOSIAH MORRIS, BANKER” 

At his Montgomery location, Morris issued notes of Si and 
B2 denominations* Two varieties of the SI note have been 
recorded. The notes are assigned numbers 248-1, 248-2 and 
248-3 by Rosene, and all are relatively common, with over 50 
of each reported, Rosene lists a $1 denomination issued by 
Morris in Mobile (206-1), but the only information given is dial 
the date April 8, 1862 is engraved on the note. According to 
Rosene the noLe from Mobile is quite rare, with less than five 
known. 

Jack Weaver, writing in the May/June 1984 issue of PAPER 
MONET, provides an interesting story of a Josiah Morris note* 
Mr, Weaver collects, by his definition, “match- ups”; a match- 
up “is pairing of a check drawn during or before the Civil War 
with a piece of currency issued by the bank on which the check 
is drawn” 


With most of us, our collecting is a rather private thing, not 
something we work into our conversations with non-collectors* 
Once in a while we do, and 1 am glad I did the other evening 
after a sumptuous dinner at the home of a neighbor. I knew 
our hostess had been bom and raised in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama (there are not many such here in California) and I found 
myself telling her that I had acquired a very handsome check 
drawn in 1862 on a bank in her hometown. I explained that, 
in itself, this was something a bit special since checks drawn 
in the deep South during the Civil War don’t come along every 
day. In addition, I had just located a 32 note albeit a rag[[ — 
on the same bank, 1 described the bright red-on -white check, 
drawn in June 1862 with “Josiah Morris* Banker” across the 
top in big letters, then the bill dated only two weeks earlier. 
Being one of the most polite ladies I know, she listened to the 
whole story, then said very calmly, “Josiah Morris was my 
great-grandfather.” With that, she ran to her library and 
returned with an oil painting of banker Morris and a Si note 
every bit as ragged as mine that she had treasured since she 
was a teenager. 
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‘ ‘Tushkalusa ... the Indian Chieftain . . . was the suzerain of many 
territories, and of a numerous people ; being equally feared by his vassals and 
the neighboring nations.” 


Since 1871 

The First National Bank of 

Tuskaloosa, Alabama 


submitted by 

BOB COCHRAN 


(Taken from booklets produced by the bank in 197] and 3 987 > 


O N an especially warm and humid July 5, 1871, five 
men and four women met at the office of Judge 

Washington Moody. The purpose of the meeting 

was to organize a bank . . , the First National Bank of 
Tuskaloosa, 

Among these founding men and women were some of 
Tuscaloosa’s most highly regarded citizens. Washington 
Moody was a lawyer, a judge and a man of' great intelligence 
and wit. Well thought of in the community, he was named 
bank president. It was he who owned the bulk of the original 
stock of the bank. 

Judge William Miller and Bernard Friedman were also 
among Lhe founders, Friedman was a partner in Friedman 
and Love man Mercantile Co. and was the father of Hugo 
and Sam Friedman, Hugo Friedman later was to donate to 
the city the building which houses the county library’ (the 
Friedman Library) and, for public use, his home on 
Greensboro Avenue. 

Also among the founders was Dr. Peter Bryce, the 
internationally known physician, noted for his revolutionary 
and kind treatment of the mentally ill. Bryce Hospital had 
opened its doors in 1861 and operated partly as a military 
hospital during the Civil War, 

Frank Sims Moody, son of Washington Moody, was the 
fifth member of the founding group. Other stockholders at 
the founding meeting were Sallic Moody, Margaret K. 
Jones, Mary r Menagh and Evelina King. 

The bank was granted national charter 1853 on July 28, 
1871. Some five months after the original meeting, on 
November 20, 1871, the First National Bank of Tuskaloosa 
opened its doors for business with assets totaling $50,000. 
The bank’s first home was located at the corner of Broad 
Street (now University Boulevard) and 22nd Avenue across 
the street from the new City Hall, formerly the Post Office. 

It was during this same period that Tuscaloosa was 
recovering from blows dealt by the Civil War. While the city 
itself had suffered only the loss of a foundry, which had 
produced farm implements and Confederate cannons, and 
the covered wooden bridge between Tuscaloosa and North- 


port, evidences of personal loss were everywhere. Many 
people were desperately poor. 

The University of Alabama had been burned by 
Croxtorfs Raiders in 1865 and had not re-opened. The only 
campus buildings that remained were the President’s 
Mansion, the Round House, the Observatory and the 
Gorgas Home. 

Reconstruction came slowly, but by 1870 the University’s 
Woods Hall was completed and opened to 54 students. 
During the fall of 1871, while First National was trying its 
wings* enrollment had increased to 107. 

Elsewhere in the city, work was underway to replace the 
Northport Bridge and to construct a cotton mill on the site 
of the old foundry. Upon completion* the mill employed 150 
hands and boasted capital stock totaling $40,000. 



The bank officers in front of the building on opening day, November 20 ; 1871; 
Cashier Frank Sinu Moody at left , President Washington Moody second from 

¥■ 
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Things were looking up. By 1872 , the number of First Na~ 
tional employees had risen to three: Judge Washington 
Moody, Frank Sims Moody and a janitor who eared for the 
small building. Just after Christmas of that year the bank 
building burned. The vaults were constructed of high quality 
materials and, as a result, neither the cash, the ledgers nor 
the valuables were harmed. 

The next morning, Lhe Board of Directors met and voted 
to open the bank's doors for business that same day in the 
“West Room of the Bell Tavern*” Forty- seven years before, 
this same tavern was the scene of the first meeting of the 
State Legislature when the capital was moved from Ca- 
hawba to Tuscaloosa* It was also decided that President 
Washington Moody should begin construction of another 
banking house and that until it was completed, the Bell 
Tavern would serve as bank quarters* 

In May of 1873, Frank Sims Moody left the bank to be- 
come one of the first students to enter the newly established 
University Law School, Upon completing law school, he 
began what was to become an illustrious career as an Ala- 
bama State Senator. But on April 17, 1879 Judge Washington 
Moody died and his son was called back from his duties as 


Judge Washington Moody, founder of Frank Sims Moody, president 
the First National and president 1879-1920. 

1871-1879. 

State Senator. By a unanimous vote of the Board he was 
elected bank president. 

Frank S* Moody served First National as president for 
over 40 years. Under his direction, the bank made great 
progress. A new bank building* located on Broad Street and 
23rd Avenue, completed in 1891, was considered to be one of 
the “most modern and commodious in West Alabama.” 

During his term of office, President Moody saw the de- 
velopment of utilities in the Tuscaloosa area* The first 
phones, twenty of them, were introduced in 1883* Tn 1890, 
The Tuscaloosa Gas, Electric Light and Power Company 
was organized. Re-organized in 1898 as the Tuscaloosa Ice 
and Light Company, the concern added a 20-ton capacity 
ice plant. 

Frank S. Moody passed away on February 22, 1920 and 
his son, Frank Maxwell Moody, was elected bank president* 
In 1923, First National employed a farm agent, Beverly A. 
Holstun, and established a service department for Tus- 
caloosa area farmers; this was the first such service in the 
state. Mr. Holstun worked with the farmers of the commu- 


nity to help them increase their yield; within one year 75 
percent of all farm accounts had been placed with First Na- 
tional* Frank Maxwell Moody was fond of saying that the 
bank “had never lost a penny helping a farmer.” 

The financial situation of the country was somewhat grim 
following the stock market crash of October 1929* The Mer- 
chant Bank and Trust Company of Tuscaloosa was suffering 
from bad loans made during the 1920s. The additional 



The hank's second home, built in 1891 . 


burden incurred with the construction of their new U-story 
building had brought Merchants Bank to the verge of col- 
lapse. On the night of February 7, 1930, the Directors of First 
National and Merchants Bank negotiated the purchase of 
Merchants Bank to prevent a financial crisis in Tuscaloosa. 

At 7 a.m* on February 8, 1930 the ledgers and other 
records of the Merchants Bank and Trust Company were 
rolled down the block to the First National Bank. At 9 a.m. 
President Moody stood on the steps of the Merchants Bank 
and announced to a crowd that First National would honor 
all checks drawn on either bank. The hectic negotiations 
were consummated as a gentleman’s agreement, and the 
merger was not sealed, set lo paper and made legal until the 
late spring. 

In March of 1930 resources of the bank exceeded $5 mil- 
lion, and by 1941 they had grown to over $7 million* That 
year Frank Maxwell Moody was elected Chairman of the 
Board and Gordon W. Palmer was elected bank president. 
Palmer thus became the first president in the bank's seven ty- 
year history' who was not named Moody. 

By 1955 the bank’s resources had surpassed 326 million* 
President Palmer retired from the presidency because of his 
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Unissued 25-amt note from the Bank of the State of Alabama, Tuscaloosa branch, circa 1830. (Courtesy 
E.P. Rod well, Jr. ) 


health, and was elected Chairman of the Board* Succeeding 
him was the fourth Moody to serve as president of the bank, 
Frank McCorkle Moody, Frank Maxwell Moody’s son. In 
December of 1970 he was elected Chairman of the Board, 
and George S. Shirley was elected president. In 1983 a one- 
bank holding company, the First Tuskaloosa Corporation 
w r as formed. In 1986 First Tuskaloosa Corporation affiliated 
with AmSouth Ban corporation to become part of a 
statewide financial organization. 

THE STORY OF THE “K” 

IN TUSKALOOSA 

The official name of the bank is First National Bank of 
Tuskaloosa. The bank is one of only two businesses that still 
use this spelling. The “K” was explained in a 1910 letter from 
Frank Sims Moody, then president of the bank, to the 
deputy' comptroller of the currency. He was writing at the re- 
quest of the comptroller who questioned the spelling because 
the U*S* postal guide used the “C’ 1 spelling. Moody said: 

During the past thirty or forty' years the people of Tuskaloosa 
have differed as to the mode of spelling the name of their town 
and county. But in the early history of the town and county it 
was not often so— at least in formal documents* 

Tuskaloosa was the name of an Indian chief and of the 
country' over which lie ruled. It was a Choctaw word, meaning 
Black Warrior. It has been said that he was the first Indian of 


much prominence that is mentioned in the history of the United 
States, his name appearing in accounts of DeSoto’s march 
through the southern part of the LLS. in 1540* 

* . .though it is common tradition that the present town of 
Tuskaloosa was named for this great Indian chief, history' does 
not record so far as I know, the exact time when the town took 
that name. But a rill age of that name was here before the state 
was admitted to the Union, and it seems that in those days the 
people uniformly spelled it with a “K”. 

In 1816 the Alabama Territory passed an act establishing the 
county of Tuskaloosa. In 1819 when Alabama was admitted to 
the union, the document said: “the county' of Tuskaloosa shall 
have two representatives*” Also in 1819— after Alabama was ad- 
mitted, the legislature of Alabama incorporated the “town of 
Tuskaloosa” 

In early days the name was generally, if not uniformly, 
spelled with a “K”. As time passed the “C M gained 
momentum, those using it claiming it was easier to write* At 
the Lime of Mr* Moody’s 1910 letter, he said: 

. . . everybody now spells the name of the town according to 
his own taste. The postal guide could not spell the name two 
ways and fell into the way of spelling it with a “C”. The final 
winning of the “C ,T as the generally accepted spelling came 
about largely because of the postal guide. Adding to the eri- 
dence of the trend to the “C” is the fact that although the 
Tuskaloosa Gazette used the “K” when it merged with another 
paper around the turn of the century the “C” was adopted. 



Frank Maxwell Moody, president 
1920-1941 * 



1929 Series Motional Bank Note issued by The First National Bank of Tuskaloosa, bearing the engraved signa- 
ture of president Frank M. Moody. (Courtesy Gerald Loegler) 
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About that time, however, a new county courthouse (which was 
on the site of the present one) had carved over the door the 
spelling and the Colonial Dames placed a stone marker in from 
spelling it 'Tushkaloosa” (claiming the "H" sound was more like 
the Choctaws pronounced it.) [Interestingly, Moody misspelled 
the name of the chief; the stone marker he mentions states 
“Tushkalusa . . . the Indian Chieftain . - . was the suzerain of 
many territories, and of a numerous people, being equally 
feared by his vassals and the neighboring nations.”] This was the 
last official documented effort to retain the Li K'\ Since the town, 
the count)- and the bank were all chartered as Tuskaloosa, FNB 
has carried on the tradition of this early spelling, in keeping with 
die early Indian tradition. 

[Moody may have felt that the published postal guide was 
the major contributing factor to the preference of the W C” 
over the “K” in the spelling of Tuscaloosa, but engraved 
bank notes of the Bank of the State of Alabama issued and 
dated as early as 1838 have the branch in “Tuscaloosa”. But 
as if to keep the controversy alive, an engraved S3 bank note 
dated March 20, 1840 shows the location as “Tuskaloosa"; a 
proof of a $500 note also has an engraved “Tuskaloosa". For 
illustrations and descriptions of these notes, see Alabama Ob- 
solete Notes and Scrip) issues 6 _ 1 through 6-16.] 



In 1930 First National took over the home of the firmer Merchants Bank and 
Trust Company, 


BANK NOTE ISSUES OF THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF TUSKALOOSA 

First Charter* 


Original Series Serial # ? s 

D enomiu a t i o n 

# of notes 

1 -1-1-2 1-1500 

I 

4,500 

1-1500 

2 

1,500 

5-5-5-S 1 -2875 

5 

11,500 

First Charter, Series of 1875 

5-S-5-5 1-8015 

5 

32,060 

Second Charter, Brown Back 

10-10-10-20 1-4540 

10 

13,620 

1-4540 

20 

4,540 

Second Charter, Date Back 

5-5-S-5 1-2430 

5 

9,720 

10-10-10-20 1“3136 

10 

9,408 

1-3136 

20 

3,136 

Third Charter. Date Back 

5-5-5-5 1-7250 

5 

29,000 

(Sheets numbered 6501 to 7250 were delivered on 
huL no year was given so the type is uncertain.) 

December 30, 

10-10-10-10 1-7000 

10 

28,000 

(Sheets numbered 6251 to 7000 were delivered on 
hut no year was given so the type is uncertain.) 

Third Charter, Plain Back 

December 31, 

5-5-5-S 7251-38818 

5 

126,272 

10- 10- 10- 10 7001-30036 

10 

92,144 

1929 Type I 

Six-5s 1-12286 

5 

73,716 

Six- 10s 1-6048 

10 

36*288 

1929 Type II 

Six- 5s 1-7276 

5 

7,276 

Six- 10s 1-4183 

10 

4,183 


Large -size notes issued: 365,400; small-size notes issued: 121,463; 
total notes issued: 486,863 

Total circulation issued: 33,445,170. Amount outstanding in 1935 
report: $75,000 

Hickman & Oakes rank large-size notes as “5” (3-5 know n} and 
small-size notes as “4” (6-1 1 known). 
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“That Devil, Forrest” 

and the 

Selma, Marion & Memphis Railroad 

by BOB COCHRAN 


THE SELMA, MARION & 

MEMPHIS RAILROAD 

According to Walter Roscnc, the Selma, Marion & 
Memphis Railroad was originally chartered as the 
Marion & Alabama River Transportation Company, to 
construct a line from Marion, Alabama to the Alabama 
River. The name was changed to the Marion Railroad 
Company in 1854 and to the Marion & Cahawba Rail- 
road Company in 1858. The name was changed again 
in 1860 to Cahawba, Marion and Greensboro Rail- 
road, and finally in 1868 to the Selma, Marion & 
Memphis Railroad. 

A FT £ R th e War, forme r C onfede rate c aval ]y gc n e ra 1 5 
Nathan Bedford Forrest, became president of the 

Selma, Marion & Memphis Railroad. He desired 

to expand the railroad, but there was a severe shortage of 
laborers in the South at the time* Another former Con- 
federate general, Gideon Pillow, had formed a labor com- 
pany to provide Chinese workers, and in 1869 Forrest 
purchased five thousand dollars of stock in Pillow's firm. 
Pillow's organization was forced to close due to lack of funds, 
and Forrest arranged to hire Chinese workers from Sail 
Francisco broker Cornelius Koopmanschap. The Chinese 
workers were used on an extension of the railroad from 
Marion to Greensboro and on to Sawyerville, some forty- 
five miles. 

The Panic of 1873 caused a shortage of funds needed to 
continue the construction. Forrest was able to arrange con- 
siderable financial support from the state of Alabama, but he 
was unsuccessful in a visit to New York where he sought 
funds from eastern investors. By 1874 he had exhausted his 
personal fortune in an attempt to pay the debts of the rail- 
road, and he resigned from the office of president “to relieve 
die company of any embarrassment it might have suffered 
from his connection with the management,” 

Richard Hoober states that the line to Sawyerville was 
completed in 1875 and the railroad failed. On October 1, 
1878 it was reorganized as the Selma & Greensboro Rail- 
road, and later became part of the Southern Railway 
System. 

SCRIP ISSUES OF THE SELMA, MARION 
& MEMPHIS RAILROAD 

The Selma, Marion & Memphis Railroad issued scrip notes 
in 25-cent, $2, $5 and SI 00 denominations for use in Ala- 


bama. The designs of the notes are identical to the illustra- 
tion except for the denomination. All the notes bear the 
engraved signature of N.B. Forrest as president. The stand- 
ard contracts of the time required the railroad to provide the 
workers with “sufficient provision (in the case of the Chinese 
laborers it was rice, pork, fish or beef, vegetables and tea), 
water, fuel, good quarters and weather-proof sleeping places, 
free of charge” It was a common practice for companies to 
operate a store for the workers to purchase goods and 
services not called for in the contract, and these notes were 
obviously used for that purpose — the obligation states that 
the railroad will “Pay to the Bearer in Merchandise 

at their Store.” The notes were issued in Marion, Alabama, 
and all are dated March I, 1871. 

Paul Garland indicates that the City of Memphis was a 
large stockholder in the early days of the railroad, selling 
bonds and issuing warrants to get Lhe railroad completed. 
His listing includes a $10 note not contained in Roscne, but 
he does state dial the note is dated March 1, 1871, the same 
date as the notes payable at Marion, Alabama. Hoober tells 
us that a Third, Fourth and Fifth series of notes were issued 
in S5 and $20 denominations, dated April 25, 1873, 1874 and 
1875 respectively. He also sLates thaL Lhe design of these notes 
is different in that there is a train at die right. Garland and 
Hoober do not indicate whether the notes were payable ai 
Marion, Alabama or some other location. The imprint on all 
of the notes listed is the same, “Henry Seibert & Bros.* 
Ledger Building Cor. William & Spruce St., N.Y. 

NATHAN BEDFORD FORREST 

Nathan Bedford Forrest was the most colorful of the Con- 
federacy's Lieutenant Generals and one of the world's 
greatest commanders of mounted troops. Unlike many ol the 
other Union and Confederate generals w ho were graduates 
of the United States Military Academy at West Point, Forrest 
received only about six months of formal schooling. He was 
born in middle Tennessee on July 13, 1821, the eldest son of 
William Forrest, a blacksmith. He moved to Mississippi with 
his parents in 1834, When William Forrest died three years 
later, the fifteen -year- old Nathan took over the support of his 
widowed mother, five brothers and three sisters. By diligent 
application and good management as a laborer, livestock 
dealer, slave trader and planter, he rose from poverty to great 
wealth. In 1849 he moved to Memphis; nine years later he 
became an alder man there. When Tennessee seceded he was 
nearly forty years old, but he promptly enlisted as a private, 
along with his brother, Jeffrey, and Nathan's fifteen-year-old 
son, William. Within a month he was authorized to raise a 
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battalion of cavalry; and in October I86K he became lieu- 
tenant colonel of this organization. 

Forrest’s command was part of the garrison at Fort 
Dondson, and he disagreed with the decision or the co- 
commanders to surrender to the federal forces commanded 
by U.S. Gram. In a daring maneuver, Forrest and his troops 
escaped from the fori through enemy lines the night before 
the surrender. Forrest participated in the Battle of Shiloh in 
April 1862 and received a serious wound. In July 1862 he 
was promoted to brigadier general. He then began to de- 
velop the type of operation that was to become his 
specialty — moving with lightning speed deep into enemy ter- 
ritory, surprising die foe, striking furiously, wreaking destruc- 
tion and then moving on before the victims could recover 
their balance. He and his troops were gready feared by the 
Union soldiers, and he earned his nickname from one 
respectful adversary— Major General William Tecumseh 
Sherman. After one encounter with the troops under For- 
resds command, Sherman wrote to President Abraham 
Lincoln “that Devil, Forrest” must be killed even if the effort 
bankrupted the Federal Treasury' and sacrificed ten thou- 
sand Union soldiers. 

One federal soldier who was terrified of Forrest was Major 
General Stephen A. Hurlbut, who commanded some 12,000 
troops that occupied Memphis during 1863. He was so afraid 
that Forrest, with some 2,500 men, would “come and get 
him” that he consistendy refused to allow his troops to leave 
Lieutenant General Nat firm Bedford Forrest, C.S.A. (Ulus- the city. Grant finally replaced Hurlbut with Major General 

tmtion courtesy Alabama Department of Archives mid Cadwallader Washburn in late 1863. 
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Twenty -foe cent scrip note issued by the Selma , Marion & Memphis Railroad Company, hearing the engraved signature of N.B. Forrest. 
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Shortly after dawn on August 21, 1864 Forrest did raid 
Memphis* He had no intention of capturing the city; he was 
attempting to drive the federal cavalry out of Mississippi, and 
he hoped that a successful raid would result in the cavalry 
being recalled to help guard the city's port and massive supply 
depot. Forrest also hoped he could capture the three federal 
generals in the city at the time, and it almost worked. How- 
eve r, many of Forrest's troops were from Memphis and they 
made too much noise; they also created much excitement 
among the civilian population, all of which alerted the fed- 
eral forces* Washburn barely escaped from the Confederates 
in his nightshirt, making a has ty dash from his quarters across 
a garden, down an alley, and then sprinting about a half-mile 
to the fort. Jeffrey Forrest, by then a colonel, captured Wash- 
bum's sword and one of his dress uniforms. The raid also 
resulted in the capture of some 600 federal troops* 

Later in the day Forrest sent a messenger under a flag of 
truce to the fort, offering the return of Washburn's posses- 
sions. He also indicated that the 600 prisoners, who were 
hadess and barefooted, would probably appreciate receiving 
some provisions and clothing. Washburn sent so much food 
that Forrest was able to feed the prisoners and all of Ins own 
men* The prisoners were later released. 

Forrest was “hot-blooded” a trait that probably con- 
tributed lo his military successes but also caused him con- 
siderable problems off the battlefield. In June 1863 he was 
shot by one of his subordinates, Lieutenant AW* Gould; For- 
rest had enough strength left to fatally stab his assailant with 
a knife. General Braxton Bragg was later Forrest's com- 
manding officer, and a deep haLred developed between 
them* In October 1863 Bragg transferred command of For- 
rest's troops to General Joseph Wheeler without notification 
or explanation* Forrest strode into Bragg's Lent and stated: 
“You have played the part of a damned scoundrel, and are 
a coward, and if you were any part of a man I would slap 
your jaws and force you to resent it* You may as well not 
issue any more orders to me for I will not obey them. ... If 
you ever again try to interfere with me or cross my path it 
will be at the peril of your life,” 

Following this denunciation Forrest was transferred to 
Mississippi and promoted to major general. On June 10, 
1864, at Brice's Cross Roads north of Tupelo, he won his 
greatest victory. With about 3,500 Confederates, he routed a 
federal force of approximately 8,100 commanded by General 
Samuel D. Sturgis. Near Okolona, Mississippi, on February 
22, 1865, Forrest experienced a personal tragedy* As the 
Confederates launched a charge, his youngest brother 
Jeffrey* whom he had reared as a son* received a bullet in the 
neck and fell from his horse. The General, who was nearby, 
rushed to his brother's aid, dismounted, gathered Jeffrey 
gently in his arms and called his name several times* When 
he realized that his brother was dead, he laid the body down, 
got back on his horse and led those about him in a fierce and 
successful attack on the federals. 

In late February 1865 Forrest was promoted to lieutenant 
general and given command of all the cavalry in Mississippi, 
east Louisiana and western Tennessee* He fought his last 
batde at Selma, Alabama in April. 

Forrest inspired his men to valor by personal example. 
During the course of the war he was w ? ounded four times. 


had twenty-nine horses shot from under him, and killed at 
least thirty federals in hand-to-hand combat* His basic rule 
in fighting was, in his own words, to gel there first with the 
most (he did not say “fustest with the mostest"). He had little 
use for leaders who rigidly fought by the book. “Whenever I 
ran into one of those fellers who fit by note,” he is said to 
have remarked, “I generally whipped hell out of him before 
he could get his tune pitched.” His spelling and grammar left 
much to be desired but he had no trouble making himself 
understood* When one of his officers asked for leave after 
twice being refused, Forrest wrote on the application, “I 
have tole you twict, goddamn no.” In one of the few' extant 
letters in his own hand, Forrest wrote his Memphis friend, 
D.C* Trader, on May 23, 1862: “I had a small brush with the 
Enamy on yesterday I Suceded in gaining thir rear ... 8 
miles from ham burg ... they wair not looking for me L taken 
them by Suprise they run like Suns of Bichcs.” He was fre- 
quently profane but never vulgar or obscene and he ab- 
stained totally from liquor and Lobacco. In 1875 he quiedy 
accepted the Christian faith and joined the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church* He headed the Ku Klux Klan for a 
while after the war, but withdrew from the organization 
when it threatened to degenerate into an instrument of per- 
sonal vengeance* 

He died in Memphis on October 29, 1877* His obituary con- 
tained the following vignette: “General Forrest made a good 
appearance in society. He attended a party in Columbia during 
the war, and a brilliant and eloquent talking lady, now mar- 
ried to D.C*, said to him, “General Forrest, why is it that your 
whiskers are black and your head gray?” 

“General Forrest replied, ‘Because, miss, I work my head 
more than I do my jaws'” 
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JULIET HOPKINS 

“Florence Nightingale of 
the South” 


by RON AND ELIZABETH HOWARD 

Copyright 1989 hy Southern Heritage Gallery Piess. All rights reserved. 
Published with permission* 


During the War Between the States only one 
woman was honored by having her portrait ap- 
pear on notes issued by the Confederate 
Treasury. She was Lucy Holcombe Pickens, the 
wife of the Governor of South Carolina and pa- 
tron of that state’s famous Holcombe Legion 
Regiment. Her likeness appears on five of the sev- 
enty types of currency issued by the Confederate 
Treasury and on one of its bonds as well. 

Less well known is the fact that during the war 
years the state of Alabama also similarly honored 
only one woman. She was Juliet Opic Hopkins* 


J ULIET Hopkins was born Juliet Ann Opic in 
Jefferson County, Virginia, now pari of West Virginia, 
, on May 7, 1818, the eldest daughter of Hicrome 
Lindsay Opie. She came of a distinguished lineage, being a 
direct sixth descendant of Helen Lindsay, daughter of Rev. 
David Lindsay, the Earl of Crawford and Belcarres of Scot- 
land, who was the only son of Sir Hierome Lindsay, of the 
Mount, Lord Lion King-at-Arms, of Scotland. She was also 
the great-granddaughter of Colonel David Humphreys, who 
served on General Washington’s staff during ihc Revolu- 
tionary War 

Juliet was initially educated at home by English tutors and 
later at Miss Ritchie’s private school in Richmond. When 
Juliet was sixteen, her mother died, and she left school to 
take charge of her father’s vast estates, which included some 
2,000 slaves. In 1837, while still in her teens, she married 
Commander Alexander George Gordon of the Linked 
States Navy, but was soon widowed with the death of Com- 
mander Gordon in 1849. 

Her second and final marriage took place in 1854 when 
she wed Arthur Francis Hopkins, Chief Justice of the Ala- 
bama State Supreme Court and Lweruy-four years her 
senior. Following the ceremony in St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church, Broadway, New York, she moved to Judge Hopkins’ 
home in Mobile, Alabama. 

The outbreak of the hostilities of the War Between the 
States found the South ill-prepared to care for its vast 
numbers of wounded. During this chaotic time and without 
formal authority, Mrs. Judge Hopkins, as she was known, 
went to Richmond and there assumed responsibility lor ihc 
care of the Alabama wounded in Virginia, then the location 



Juliet Hopkins 

of the heaviest fighting. She arrived in Richmond prior to 
the Battle of First Manassas, and letters of the time show that 
she was well established there by the middle of 1861. Having 
no formal support for her relief efforts, she funded her work 
through donations and by selling property in Alabama, Vir- 
ginia and New York, contributing, according to several 
sources, half a million dollars to the Confederate cause and 
impoverishing herself by her generosity. 

Formal sanction of her work did not come until late in 
1861 when the Alabama State Legislature passed the “Act for 
the relief of the sick soldiers from Alabama in the Army of 
the Potomac.” Under this act. Alabama Governor John Gill 
Shorter appointed Judge Hopkins as agent, with the rank 
and pay of a major, and his wife as superintendent of all Ala- 
bama hospitals that might be established in Virginia. 

While in theory Governor Shorter’s appointments placed 
preeminent authority in the hands of Judge Hopkins, it was 
actually Mrs. Hopkins who ran the hospitals. With the Judge 
approaching seventy, he was much less able to fulfill the 
responsibilities of his charge than his vigorous and energetic 
wife who was then in her mid-forties. This is evidenced by 
the more than 3,000 letters, orders and telegrams regarding 
hospital affairs, which were left by Juliet Hopkins at her 
death. At the beginning of the war, most correspondence 
was addressed to the Judge, but, as the war progressed, more 
and more was addressed to Mrs* Hopkins, until eventually al- 
most all correspondence was sent directly to her. 

By 1862 die Confederate Hospitals in Richmond were 
concentrated in die two huge compounds of Winder and 
Chimborazo. Within these compounds, the patients were 
grouped according to their home states to both assist in iden- 
tification and to boost morale. The Chimborazo compound 
was the largest in the Confederacy, being composed of some 
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Chimborazo Hospital (in background). 


150 buildings, including those of Lhe Alabama Slate 
Hospitals. While sharing this central location with other 
hospitals, evidence indicates that Mrs. Hopkins operated the 
.Alabama State Hospitals as independent, self-sufficient enti- 
ties. The high quality of the care the Alabama soldiers 
received under her supervision is shown in letters of the time 
from wounded Alabama soldiers to Mrs. Hopkins begging 
her to have them moved to the Alabama hospitals. 

On September 1, 1861, William H. Anderson wrote to 
Mrs. Hopkins, “ If you had been a man, you would have been 
a commanding general, but since you could noL serve in that 
capacity you have voluntarily chosen the arduous and 
heavenly 'errand of mercy 5 which none hut woman can 
fulfill— your name and fame stand high in the Confederate 
States of America." 

It was not Juliet Hopkins fate, however, to “remain behind 
the lines 55 During the Battle of Seven Pines (May 31 June l, 
1862) the Union Army was literally “at the gates of Rich- 
mond” While the action progressed, Mrs. Hopkins 5 invin- 
cible courage carried her past guards and reserves directly to 
the bat defield. There, while lifdng a wounded Confederate 
officer who later died in her hospital, she was herself 
wounded twice. One of her wounds cut a tendon and shat- 
tered a bone in her left leg, necessitating the removal of part 
of the bone and causing her to limp for the rest of her life. 

Mrs. Hopkins continued her work with the Richmond 
hospitals until the hospital service was ordered away prior to 
the city's fall. She returned to Mobile with the Judge where 
they shared the fate of most beleaguered Confederates as the 
war drew to a close. 

Kate Gumming, following a visit to Mrs. Hopkins in 
Mobile in 1865, wrote, “She told me she had nothing to eat 
but corn-bread and bacon, and that she had drawn from our 
commissary. Judge H. is with her, and is in very feeble 
health, caused mainly by his poor diet, and were it not for a 
hide coffee and sugar Lhev have, Mrs. H. thinks he would 
have died" 

Indeed, the Judge was to survive the close of the war by 
only a few' months; he died on November 10, 1865. 

There are many contemporary testimonials as to Mrs. 
Hopkins 5 service to the Confederacy. 

Mrs. Fannie A. Beers, who managed one of Mrs. Hopkins 5 
hospitals wrote, “I have never seen a woman better fitted for 


such a work. Energetic, tireless, systematic, loving pro- 
foundly the cause and its defenders, she neglected no detail 
of business or other thing that could afford aid or comfort to 
the sick or wounded" 

Mrs. Hopkins received dozens ofletters of gratitude from 
the governors of Alabama. 

At the beginning of the war, Governor A.B. Moore w rote 
to her, “Alabama will never be able to discharge the debt of 
gratitude she owes you for your great personal sacrifice and 
indefatigable labor in behalf of our gallant soldiers" 

More than two years later, Governor Moore’s successor, 
Governor John Gill Shorter, in reporting to the Alabama 
Slate Legislature said in part “He (Judge Hopkins) and his 
most excellent lady have devoted over two years of unremit- 
ting labor, and with unabated zeal, to the care of the sick and 
wounded soldiers of Alabama and they eminently deserve 
the heartfelt thanks of the whole state . . . the generous and 
grateful application of their invaluable services by the 
soldiers and people of .Alabama does not require that die 
General Assembly should provide some suitable memorial to 
their exalted worth and Christian philanthropy 55 

Words alone, however, were unable to express the ap- 
preciation of the people of Alabama for the work of Mrs. 
Hopkins. In 1863 a grateful State of Alabama honored Juliet 
Hopkins by placing her portrait on its 25c and 50£ notes. 

General Joseph E. Johnston, commander of the Con- 
federate army defending Richmond at the beginning of the 
war and during the Battle of Seven Pines, declared that Mrs. 
Hopkins “was more useful to my army than a new f brigade” 
General Joe Wheeler wrote glowingly of Mrs. Hopkins, 
calling her “the Florence Nightingale of the South” 

In a letter to Juliet Hopkins in 1864, the greatest of Con- 
federate Generals, Robert E. Lee, wuote, “You have done 
more for the South than all the women" 

Julie L Hopkins 5 final tribute came following her death in 
Washington, D.C., on March 9, 1890. With the Alabama 
delegation in Congress serving as pall bearers, and accompa- 
nied by ex-Con federate Generals Joseph E, Johnston and 
Joe Wheeler, and Lt. General John McAJlester Schofield, 
head of the United States Army, Juliet Hopkins was laid to 
rest with military honors in Arlington National Cemetery. 





Both 25 -cent and 
50-cent scrip notes 
issued by the State 
of Alabama at 
Montgomery , dated 
January /, 1863 , 
portray Juliet 
Hopkins. 
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Capitals of Alabama 
and Paper Money 

by WALTER ROSENE 


The medium of exchange in Alabama has been a real 
hodgepodge of specie and paper money. Each govern- 
ment^ when in power— French 3 Spanish, English and 
the United States* brought pressure to bear upon set- 
tlers to use their medium of exchange. Merchants from 
other countries who traded in Mobile and other Gulf 
seaports undoubtedly brought in their paper money; 
Indian wampum was accepted here as well. As the state 
was settled* paper money issued locally became one 
major medium of exchange. How and why this all 
came about is reflected in the early history of Alabama 
and its various capitals. 

E ARLY settlers, like the Indians before them, realized 
the importance of water, so they settled along 
streams or lakes. Back then* water was transporta- 
tion and it was, and remains, essential for life. In 1772 the 
search was on for locations suitable for sites of habitation. 
The French had settled Mobile but it was die English who 
began more extensive exploration. As a result of a treaty in 
Paris, the English claimed this land for the next 17 years. 

On January 14, 1772, the British went up into “Tombigbee 
Country” to claim the land for the Crown. They returned by 
river and came to the high limestone bluff on the river’s west 
bank that had been discovered earlier. Below this bluff was a 
rapids that could not be navigated by vessels of that day. The 
Indians had named the bluff “Hobuckintoopa" The area 
gained independence but in the treaty the territory was 
ceded to Spain* and the new Spanish governor built Fort St. 
Stephens on the bluff After many discussions between local 
residents and the Spanish authorities it was decided that all 
land north of 31 degrees latitude should belong to the 
Americans. After a survey in 1799, Fort Sc Stephens was 
found to be north of 31 degrees latitude, so, it was separated 
from the Spanish lands and was called the Mississippi Terri- 
tory. A town was laid out and incorporated in 1807. In 1811, 
Washington Academy, Alabama’s first chartered school, was 
established. 

Fort Mims was a short distance down river from Fort St. 
Stephens. Here, on August 30* 1813, the Creek Indians con- 
ducted the bloodiest massacre ever to occur in the United 
States. Andrew Jackson was sent to the aid of the settlers, 
and on March 19, 1814 he soundly defeated the Indians at 
Horseshoe Bend on the Tallapoosa River, a tributary of the 
Alabama. This opened the territory' and many settlements 
were established on the rich bottom lands along the river 
system. 


THE CAPITAL AT ST, STEPHENS 
DECEMBER 10, 1817-NOVEMBER 21, 1818 

Between 1803 and 1817, many petitions were signed and 
meetings held, resulting in requests being sent to Congress in 
an attempt to work out an agreeable settlement for division 
of the Mississippi Territory, Congress finally passed an Ena- 
bling Act, making this division possible. The Alabama Terri- 
tory was established December 10* 1817 with St. Stephens as 
its seat of government. The assembly there chartered the St. 
Stephens Steamboat Company in February 1818* and 
shortly later the Tombeckbe Bank was established. Both of 
these organizations issued notes. However* St. Stephens was 
to be the capital for only a short period. Governor William 
W. Bibb used his influence to move the capital from St, 
Stephens to Cahawba, thinking this would be the permanent 
capital. However, a suitable building needed to be con- 
structed. Until it was completed, the temporary capital was 
to be in Huntsville, a thriving settlement in north Alabama. 


THE CAPITAL AT HUNTSVILLE 
JUNE IBl^DECEMBER 16, 1819 

Much was accomplished in the six months at Huntsville. Fif- 
teen delegates were elected. They formed a constitution in 
which Cahawba was designated as the capital. The constitu- 
tion was completed on August 2. The United States Con- 
gress voted admission for the first Monday in December, and 
President James Monroe signed it on December 14th; Ala- 
bama became a state that day. Other great strides were 
made in Huntsville: United States senators, supreme court, 
attorney general* treasurer and auditor were elected and a 
militia was authorized. Governor Bibb was authorized to 
auction lots at the new town of Cahawba. The sale of 182 
lots amounted to SI 23,856. One fourth, or 130*964 was col- 
lected at the auction. After deduction of expenses and 
$20,405 to the territorial treasurer, the Planter's and 
Mechanics Bank of Huntsville (chartered in 1816, the first 
hank in the Alabama Territory) got a paltry deposit of 
$10,000 to be used for the construction of state buildings at 
Cahawba. 

Huntsville, a town of twelve stores, a bank* merchants is- 
suing scrip, a court house* a market* and over 20 homes, 
some three stories high* would have been an ideal seat of 
state government. The only objection was that it was not 
centrally located and Governor Bibb was partial to Ca- 
hawba. The furniture, stoves and other essentials purchased 
for use at Huntsville were sold at auction and the town 
returned to its former status. The capital was moved on De- 
cember 17, 1819. Records were not kept on buildings used. 
Though this is lacking historically, the influence of the 
citizens of Huntsville, particularly the bankers, had a pro- 
found effect on Alabama's government for years to come. 
RJ, Manning's notes from Huntsville of 6 l A cents, 12 l A 
cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, $1 and $2 arc dated 1838. In 1840, 
the Madison Turnpike Company had notes printed in 6V+ 
and 2 5 -cent denominations with illustrations of Spanish 
coins. The Spanish monetary system still had considerable 
influence on trade. 
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THE CAPITAL AT CAHAWBA 
SECOND MONDAY MAY 1820-DECEMBER 1825 

Governor William Wyatt Bibb's vision of Cahawba as a great 
capital was beginning to take shape. Through his influence, 
the federal government increased the land grant for the seat 
of Alabama's capital from (540 acres to 1620 acres. More 
money for state buildings was derived from the sale of addi- 
tional lots. Construction started on the capitaJ building in the 
summer of 1819. William Bibb was not to see the completion 
of the building. While riding over his plantation, he was 
thrown from the saddle. He did not recover from this acci- 
dent and died August 10, 1820. Thomas Bibb, his brother, 
w as made acting governor, and, later, governor. 

To meet the state's various obligations, comptroller's war- 
rants and treasury' notes were issued in 1821 and 1822, 
LeRoy Pope, president of the Planter's and Merchants Bank 
of Huntsville (formerly the Planter's and Mechanics Bank) 
was securing money by various means and paying out in 
Tennessee bank notes, so the currency was of questionable 
value. The Tombeckbe Bank and the Bank of Mobile were 
also operating and issuing their own notes. All of these paper 
issues were discounted. 

There was a need for sounder currency so an attempt was 
made to sell subscriptions for the Bank of the State of Ala- 
bama in the amount of $ 2, 000, 000. However, on December 
20, 1823 legislation was passed to organize the State Bank 
with headquarters at the seat of government. Branches were 
later established at Huntsville, Decatur, Montgomery, Mo- 
bile and Tuscaloosa. All branches issued notes. 

Dissatisfaction was evident in every legislative session 
regarding Cahawba as the capital. Representatives from Tus- 
caloosa wanted the capital there but, despite the unrest, 
much was accomplished at Cahawba* The first book pub- 
lished by the state entitled “The Alabama Justice of the 
Peace, Containing All Duties, Powers and Authorities of that 
Office, as Regulated bv the Laws Now in Force in This State, 
to Which is Added a Great Variety of Warrants, Recog- 
nizances, Bonds, Deeds of Bargain and Sale, Lease and Re- 
lease, of Trust, Mortgages, Bills of Sale, Contracts and Other 
Precedents, Interspersed Under their Several Heads: To- 
gether with the Constitution of the State of Alabama", com- 
piled by Henry Hitchcock, Esq., Attorney General, is dated 
1822, and was published by William B. Allen and available 
for sale at the book store of Ginn & Curtis in Cahawba. As 
most people lived in northern Alabama, re apportionment 
became a problem which divided the legislature. However, 
an event of positive nature took place at Cahawba in Oc- 
tober 1821, when the steamboat Harriet came up-river and 
tied up at the fooL of Arch Street. The Alabama* the state's 
first steamboat, built by the St. Stephens Steamboat Com- 
pany at St. Stephens, failed to ascend the river. The Mobile, 
Tensas, Cotton Plant and Tombeckbe boats made trips to 
Cahawba and further up-river, some as far as Montgomery. 
River transportation was necessary because more and more 
crops had to get to market. The Bank of the State of Ala- 
bama was chartered in 1823 with headquarters at Cahawba. 
The St Stephens Steamboat Company issued notes thai 
competed with notes from the State Bank. This disturbed 


the legislators, so in 1829 the charier of the steamboat com- 
pany was forfeited. 

Cahawba was not the best site for the capital. In 1825 
heavy rains fiooded the town. Water was so deep that the 
legislators had to be transported by boat to the second Boor 
of the capital building. Every' road leading to town was under 
several feet of water. Also, “sickness” (yellow fever) was 
common* Support for Tuscaloosa was canvassed in the 
Senate* On December 6, 1825, this chamber* by a close vote 
(II yeas to 10 nays), agreed to move the seat of government. 
The House voted in favor of the same bill seven days later, 
and Tuscaloosa became the fourth capital. 

Cahawba did not die Ire cause the capital was moved. It 
was the county seat of Dallas County until after the Civil 
War. Large homes, churches, schools and cotton warehouses 
were built, and many businesses thrived. The largest busi- 
ness was the buying and selling of cotton. All went well until 
1865; after the southern forces were defeated, the Con- 
federate currency was of no value, the economy was broken 
down and the second major Hood brought about movement 
of the county seat from Cahawba to Selma. This was the 
combination of events that doomed Cahawba; very little evi- 
dence of the town still exists at the site. 


THE CAPITAL AT TUSCALOOSA 
1826-1846 


The move of the state capital to Tuscaloosa w'as like all other 
moves thus far in that the legislature did not have a perma- 
nent place to meet* The first meeting was held in Bell Tavern 
and later in the Davis House. A temporary' building was soon 
constructed* This structure stood until the Civil War when it 
accidentally caught fire and burned. A permanent capital 
building at Tuscaloosa was erected for $150,000. 

Money w as needed for the operation of the legislature and 
it w r as secured from the sale of land that had been donated 
for the seat of government, and other lands that had been 
given to the University of Alabama. In addition, $100,000 in 
gold was borrowed in New York. 

The Bank of the State of Alabama had been organized in 
1823 when the capital was ai Cahawba. The parent bank of 
this organization was to be located at the seat of government, 
so when the capital moved to Tuscaloosa, the parent bank 
moved as well* It is interesting to note that the state bank, 
which issued paper money at all of its branches, had a state- 
ment as of June 1, 1837 as follows; 


Capital Stock 
Specie 

Notes in circulation 
Individual deposits 
Notes discounted 


$10,141,806 

751,772 

5,569,026 

3,884,269 

22,727,781 


Bad debts rose from $100,000 in 1838 to $3,500,000 in 1841, 
and to $6,000,000 in 1845. The paper money from this bank 
circulated freely throughout its period of existence but was 
discounted at various rates. The failure of the bank was 
caused by politicians and the Panic of 1837. 

Politics entered the picture in a very unusual way. Charles 
Lewin, a hotel operator, gained one of the directorships and 
soon after most of the directors were hotel operators. Many 
of these men, after becoming directors, began issuing paper 
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money. Legislators, when they met in the various towns 
where state bank branches were located, would be forced to 
stay in those hotels. Hotel operators issued scrip as change 
for state bank notes. There was a total of five banks, and 
each one elected 14 directors annually, making a total of 70 
directors of the Bank of the State of Alabama. In 1838, 
Governor Bagby stated that the liabilities of the directors of 
the bank were over SI, 000,000; die liabilities of ex-directors 
were over $2,000,000, and the liabilities of some 90 others 
were $3,000,000, With such a sorry situation, in 1842 the 
legislature repealed the charters of all branch banks and the 
charter of the parent bank in Tuscaloosa expired by limita- 
tion in 1845, The balance of debt of diis venture was reduced 
from §9,000,000 to about §3,500,000. In 1951 the interest on 
the debt was $22,000,000 and the state was still paying it!. 

The state's first railroad, incorporated on January 13, 1832 
as the Tuscumbia, Gouriland and Decatur Company, soon 
began to issue notes. The next railroad to issue notes was the 
Cahawba and Marion Company, chartered by the legisla- 
ture in 1834; this railroad eventually ended up as pan of the 
Southern Railway System. R. Jemison, H.A. Snow, Jones 
Hagan and John O. Cummins, all leading merchants in Tus- 
caloosa, issued merchant scrip in 6 'A, 12 W, 25, 50 and 
75-cem denominations. These men, with the exception of 
Jemison, offered to sell 70 building lots adjoining South 
Martin Street (presently 15th Street). These lots adjoined the 
capital property and were 5 to 7 acres in size. Snow's political 
affiliation was Whig. 

Less than ten years after the capital was placed in Tus- 
caloosa, there were rumblings among the legislators to estab- 
lish the capital further east. This laid the way for 
consideration of Montgomery, which by that time was a 
prosperous town. Wetumpka was also interested in securing 
the capital but did not have enough political influence. The 
Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers join to form the Alabama 
River just south of Wetumpka. Montgomery lies a few' miles 
below and WeLumpka a few miles above this junction. In 
1717, the French had built Fort Toulouse where Lhese two 
rivers join, so the vicinity of Wetumpka had been settled for 
a long time. The earliest notes known from Wetumpka are 
dated 1836, issued by the Pigeon Roost Mining Company. 
Then came notes from the Wetumpka Trading Company, 
Wetumpka Banking Company and D.D. Chapman in 1838. 
C. Denton issued notes in 1855 and the Wetumpka Insur- 
ance Company did the same in 1856. AH of these notes were 
heavily discounted. 

THE CAPITAL AT MONTGOMERY 
1846 TO PRESENT 

Businessmen in Montgomery went after the capital in ear- 
nest. They bought §75,000 in bonds for the capital building. 
In fact, the bonds sold so rapidly that many individuals com- 
plained that they did not have the opportunity to buy them. 
Montgomery was the center of cotton trading for all of cen- 
tral Alabama. It offered shipping on the river and had a 
healthy climate. Politicians from the Black Belt section, 
where many large plantations existed, were partial to Mont- 
gomery and used their influence with the legislature. These 
plantation owners had considerable influence on the legisla- 
ture until the 1930s. 


Montgomery was a city of fine homes and hotels, one of 
the better being the Montgomery Hall Hotel built in 1835. 
In 1851, the Montgomery West Poim Railroad improved 
transportation by connecting Montgomery to Georgia. This 
company also Issued paper notes. 

The legislature in Tuscaloosa had approved incorporation 
of the Montgomery Railroad Company on January 20, 1832. 
Its capital was $1,000,000. It issued notes that were payable 
12 months after date, so it was not a very liquid organization. 
One E. Morris issued scrip in 1832. By 1839, the Bank of 
Montgomery had notes printed in denominations of SI, S2, 
$3, $5 and §20. Josiah Morris was a prominent banker at 
that time. He had banks in Mobile as well as Montgomery' 
and later moved to Birmingham. His notes are known in §1 
and $2 denominations. The Central Bank of Alabama was 
incorporated by the legislature in 1854 with a capital stock of 
$1,500,000, This bank issued notes in denominations from $1 
to $500, and they are probably the most common of all notes 
issued in Montgomery prior to the Civil War. 

A flood of notes were issued in Montgomery at the time of 
the Civil War, It seems likely that Confederate bills had an 
influence on die volume of paper money. Confederate bills 
were discounted, so it was logical that if local bills were issued 
they would be discounted also, so it w as just a maLter of 
“being part of the game” by issuing your own currency. 

This brings us to Confederate currency, which is another 
story. 
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YOUR BEST OFFER??? 

(1) Set Paper Money Magazines, Vol. I, #1, 2 & 3 are photo 
copies. Set lacks Vol 2 #2, Vol 7 #3, 11 #4, 15 #3, 
17 #1, 2, 3, 4, & 5, 23 #6, 25 #3, 26 #2. Includes 
Membership Lists. 

(2) 109 Issues Bank Note Reporter Syn graphic Pull Out, 

CW, June 11, 1980. 

Your best shot for each set by 15 March. Postage 
added. Bob Medlar, 7115 Blanco Road, San An- 
tonio, TX, 78216. 
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ORIGINAL SERIES NATIONAL BANK NOTES 

WITH 

CHARTER NUMBERS 




S 


THE PAPER COLUMN 

by Peter Hun toon 


common variety in the Original Series national bank 
notes is that of notes bearing charter numbers over- 

printed in red on their faces* The overprinting of the 

charter numbers was begun in 1874. However, early treasury 
serial numbers on many Original Series notes with charter 
numbers reveals that many of these notes were actually 
printed years before 1874. How could they carry charter 
numbers? 

The solution to the puzzle is straightforward. We have to 
go no further to find the answer than an amendment to the 
National Bank Act, which was passed June 20, 1874* Section 
5 reads; 

Thai the Comptroller of the Currency' shall, under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe* 
cause the charter-numbers of the association to be printed upon 
all national -bank notes which may be hereafter issued by him. 

The key words in Section 5 are “hereafter issued*' 1 This* of 
course, included not only (1) notes primed after the date of 
the act, but also (2) the unissued notes still on hand in the 
Comptroller of the Currency inventory. 


printed before 1874 bear charter numbers. Examples even 
exist of Original Series notes bearing charter numbers from 
the 1-1- 1-2 and S-5-5-5 combinations having treasury serial 
numbers from Lhe very first and second treasury serial 
number blocks, respectively unprefixed red and blue 
numbers. These were unissued stock printed in 1865 or 
before* 

LARAMIE CITY EXAMPLE 

The note shown here from Laramie City, Wyoming Terri- 
tory, was printed in 1873. The charter numbers were subse- 
quently added to it after June, 1874, as required by the Act of 
June 20, 1874. The comptroller shipped the bank's 1-1- 1-2 
sheets between May 29, 1876, and August 15, 1878, this par- 
ticular note being among the last 1-1- 1 -2 shipment consisting 
of sheets 901 to 1000 on August 15, 1878* Notice that in this 
case the bank never received any Sis or S2s without charter 
numbers because all were overprinted and shipped after 
June 20, 1874. 

MAKES SORTING EASY 


OVERPRINTED CHARTER NUMBERS 

The comptroller ceased issuing sheets without charter 
numbers as soon as the 1874 amendment was passed. Sheets 
already on hand were sent to the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing where the charter numbers were added. New orders 
were henceforth automatically overprinted with the charter 
numbers. 

The overprinting of charter numbers on the existing unis- 
sued sheets explains why so many Original Series notes 


The overprinting of charter numbers on National Bank 
noLes beginning in 1874 was obviously done to facilitate 
sorting worn notes as they came in for redemption. How- 
ever, this explanation is a bit superficial based on the facts at 
hand. The 1874 act also greatly streamlined the way that Na- 
tional Bank notes were redeemed. It passed the burden for 
their redemption from the National Banks to the U.S. 
Treasury. The fact is that the addition of charter numbers on 
the notes was required in order to help the government sort 
the notes now that the government was stuck with the job! 



Qngmd Series $1 national hank note printed in 1873 without charier numbers. As a result of the requirement in the Act of June 
20 ; 1874 that charter numbers be printed on notional bank notes, the charter numbers (2110) were added to the sheet containing 


this note before it was shipped to the bank. 
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Up until June of 1874 this job was done by the National Banks 
and the government wasn't particularly concerned with prob- 
lems of sorting. The following paragraphs develop these details, 

The National Bank Act of June 3, 1864, which supplanted 
the Act of February' 27, 1863, provided for a cumbersome 
procedure for the redemption of National Bank notes, and the 
replacement of worn and mutilated notes from circulation. 
From the bottom up, it went like this. 

All National Banks, except those in reserve cities, were re- 
quired to maintain cash reserves in Legal Tender (United 
States) notes equal to 15 percent of the combined total of their 
circulation and deposits. The purposes for these reserves were 
twofold: to provide money that would (1) allow the bank to re- 
deem its notes, and (2) allow depositors to withdraw money 
from their deposit accounts. Notice that a National Bank note 
holder, who possessed nothing other than a promissory note 
from a bank, could hereby convert his note into legal tender 
currency. .Although National Bank notes were never granted 
Legal Tender status, they were always fully convertible into 
United States notes which in turn were Federal promissory 
notes that carried legal tender status. 

The 1864 law specified that 3/5 tbs of the 15 percent reserve 
could be deposited in reserve accounts in National Banks lo- 
cated in a reserve city. These special accounts served as 
redemption accounts which the reserve city bank could use to 
redeem notes issued by the depositor bank. 

The reserve cities specified in the law were Albany, Balti- 
more, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Leavenworth. Ixjuisville, Milwaukee, New Orleans, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Saint Louis, San Francisco and 
Washington. The Comptroller of the Currency could add 
Charleston and Richmond to this list at a later date provided 
that the “condition of the southern states will warrant it” as 
they recovered from the Civil War. 

National banks in the reserve cities were required to hold 
legal tender reserves totaling 25 percent of then' circulation and 
deposits. Half of their reserves could be placed in reserve 
(redemption) accounts in National Banks located in New r York. 
Thus the New York bank would serve as redemption agent for 
notes issued by the reserve city bank. 

Through this cumbersome arrangement, the job of 
redeeming National Bank notes, and removing unfit notes from 
circulation, was placed squarely on the National Banks them- 
selves. This included, of course, die sorting and record keeping 
that attended the task before the notes were finally sent to the 
Comptroller for destruction and replacement in the case of ac- 
tive batiks, or destruction in the case of failed or liquidated 
banks. The fact is, the National Banks did a poor job of 
redeeming worn notes, and the quality of notes in circulation 
continued to worsen with time. 

The amendment to the National Bank Act passed June 20, 
1874 did away with the reserve requirement on circulation. In 
its place, each National Bank had to deposit with the U.S. 
Treasurer Legal Tender notes equaling five percent of the 
bank's outstanding circulation. This five percent redemption 
fund was to be used by the treasurer to redeem notes issued 
by the bank. Of course the existence of this fund in Washington 
did not relieve the bank of its obligation to redeem its National 
Bank notes in Legal Tender notes over its own counter. How- 
ever, the major burden for redeeming National Currency was 


placed on the treasury instead of on the National Banks. 

Now that the U.S. Treasury had to sort all those National 
Bank notes, instead of the banks, the government decided to 
make its soriingjob easier. Thus, Section 5 of the 1874 amend- 
ment required the overprinting of charter numbers on all Fu- 
ture National Bank notes shipped by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

BANKS PAY FOR PLATES 

Two new burdens were placed on die National Banks as a price 
for this centralized redempdon service. Of little importance 
to National Bank note collectors was that the costs for trans- 
porting and sorting the redeemed notes were charged to the 
banks, with die charge being proportional to the amount 
redeemed. Of greater interest is Lhe added provision that 
henceforth the National Banks had to pay for their printing 
plates. You can now understand why, beginning in late June 
1874, new banks ordered far fewer denominations than 
previously! 

SCARCITY 

The work of the redemption agency in the treasury was stag- 
gering. Between June 20, 1874 and November l, 1875, it 
received over $219 million in National Bank notes, a total that 
represented 64 percent of the total value of National Bank 
notes then in circulation (Comptroller of the Currency, 1875, 
p. xxxv). The immediate impact of having this volume of notes 
passed through the treasury' was that the worn notes could be 
pulled from circulation and replaced. This markedly improved 
the quality of National Bank notes in circulation. Prior to pas- 
sage of the 1874 amendment, the generally poor condition of 
National Bank notes in circulation had become a national 
disgrace. 

The Comptroller of the Currency (1875, p. xxxv) reported 
the following faulty but interesting statistic: 

The amount of national-bank notes now outstanding upon which 
the charter-number has been printed, is 3156,256,347, leaving 
3101,960,555 of notes in circulation without numbers. 

These numbers do not add up to the total outstanding circu- 
lation of over $343 million reported for 1875. However, as- 
suming that the $156 million figure is correct, well over 45 
percent of the Original Series notes in circulation in 1875 al- 
ready had charter numbers. This ratio could only increase with 
time because overprinted Original Series notes continued to 
be issued for years afterward. Thus, you can see why Original 
Series notes with charter numbers are rather common. 

SOURCES 

Comptroller of the Currency, 1875, Annual Report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency to the First Session of the Forty-Fourth Congress of 
the United States: Government Printing Office, Washington* DC, 
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A SPECIAL REPORT 


C. JOHN FERRERI 


At liie Society’s board meeting in Memphis in June 1990 I 
volunteered to write to ail members who had recently let 
their membership lapse* Even though we gain about 
200-250 members per yean about the same number seem to 
become disinterested and fail to renew their membership, I 
thought it would be a good idea to find out why* 

The object of my writing was not only to ask people to 
reconsider membership in the Society but also to find out 
why they chose to not renew their membership* Along with 
a letter explaining my intentions and a self-addressed return 
envelope 1 also included a 3x5 card, one side of which con- 
tained perdnent information to facilitate the reinstatement 
of membership, the other containing questions relating to 
reasons for not continuing membership* There was ample 
room on both sides for comments* One hundred sixty-eight 
letters were sent out and, from the results, 1 drew these con- 
clusions: 

1 * Most did not respond at all! 

2. Of diose responding in the positive, almost all thanked 
me for reminding them to renew. The lapse had just been 
an oversight* 

3* Of those responding in the negative these reasons were 
cited* 

a. “Loss of interest in collecting” This seemed to be the 
major reason and was evident with most first year 
members* 

b. “Could not find relevant articles in PAPER MONEY 
magazine” was the second most popular reason for not 
renewing. 

c. “Did not like the way the Society was run” and “cost 
of dues being too high 51 were about even for the third 
most popular reason. 

d. Some members had passed away during the year* 

Two members wrote more than just a brief comment, 
which I found very helpful and informative. One claimed 
that tiie Society, “like the ANA” is dealer-oriented and he 
felt he would rather not renew. This particular person hap- 
pened to be a charter member* 

As a matter of fact, the SPMC was founded by collectors 
to serve collectors. Collectors may also be dealers, and many 
of us are, and have been, very helpful to the Society finan- 
cially and in the giving of persona! time* 

The aim of the Society is to disseminate knowledge per- 
taining to the study and collecting of paper money. The 
major vehicle at our disposal in attaining that goal is the 
PAPER MONET magazine. The knowledge disseminated 
through it is mostly authored by members who want to share 
collecting experiences with the rest of us* Other activities the 
Society sponsors are secondary to the magazine* Articles— 
long or short, technical or basic, learned or of human 
interest — are always welcomed at the editor’s door. 

However, because of the observations made in this re- 
sponse, it might be wise for today 1 Society to reflect on the 


achievements of the past and our goals for the future. Are we 
still collectors serving collectors, imparting knowledge neces- 
sary to make paper money collecting both rewarding and fun? 

Another collector wrote listing why he let his membership 
lapse. Again I think we arc indebted to those who let us know 
what they think. His complaint was primarily that he per- 
ceived the society to be not so professional in the way it han- 
dled some of its clerical duties. He also compared us to the 
ANA which served his interests better than we could. 

This gentleman was not aware at the time that all of our 
services are performed by volunteers, members like you and 
me, who feel the need to “give” to the Society in return for 
the many pleasures we have reaped from it. This person’s 
letter helped me see the need for the Society to tell prospec- 
tive members exactly how it is run, by whom, and why. 

I hope both of these former members will reconsider and 
rejoin our ranks to become active contributing members of 
the Society* We can only be as strong and as efficient as our 
membership. In a society such as ours it is we, “the little 
guys,” who, by working together, and helping in any way we 
can, will be the proud beneficiaries of our combined efforts. 

In the responses it also came to light that one area in need 
of improvement is that more information be published for 
the novice collector. The plea here is for more “novice 
friendly’ 1 material to be submitted by the membership. 

There has never been a better time to get involved with 
the Society. Write to the editor, share your experiences with 
the rest of us. Help make it in te resting for the newcomer. 
Make your intentions known if you are willing to serve the 
Society in any manner. Your new ideas can benefit all of us. 
The Society can prosper, grow and retain members if it is 
perceived as a refuge for paper money collectors who are 
willing to perform research, write of their collecting ex- 
periences, encourage the newcomer and most important, 
have fun doing it. 

Call for Nominations 
for 1991 

Each year five members are elected to three-year terms on the 
SPMC Board of Governors* The following governors* terms expire 
in 1991: Nelson Aspen, Michael Crabb, C* John Ferreri, Bob Moon 
and Steve Taylor. 

A nominating committee has been established, and if you have 
any suggestions for candidates, please contact the chairman. In ad- 
dition, candidates may be placed on the ballot in the following 
manner: 

(1) A written nominating petition is submitted, which has been 
signed by ten current SPMC members; 

(2) An acceptance letter from the person being nominated is 
submitted with the petition; 

(3) Any nominating petitions (and accompanying Utters) MUST BE 
RECEIVED BT THE SECRETARY BY MARCH 1 7 1991. 

Ballots for the election will be included in the March /April 1991 
issue of Paper Money. They will be counted at Memphis and an- 
nounced at the SPMC general meeting held during the Interna- 
tional Paper Money Show. 

Nominees should send a portrait -photo and a brief biography 
with their letter of acceptance. 

Ron Horstman, Chairman Nominating Committee 
P.O. Box 6011, St, Louis, MO 63139 
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Paper Money will acecpi classified advertising from members only on a basis of I5e pci 
word, with a minimum charge of S3. 75. The primary purpose uf L ihe ads is tn assist 
members in exchanging, buying, selling, or locating specialized material and disposing 
□f duplicates. Copy must be noncommercial in ntiiure. Copy most be legibly printed 
or typed, accompanied by prepayment made payable m (he Society of Paper Money 
Collectors, and reach the Editor, Gene HessJcr. PO. Hok 8147, St. Louis, MO 63156 
by the tenth of the month preceding the motith of issue (i,e. Dec. 10 Inrjan./Fcb, issue). 
Word counts Name and address will count as five words. All other words Eind abbrevia- 
tions, figure combinations and initials count as separate. No check copies. 10% discount 
Tor Tour or more insertions of the same copy. .Sample ad and word count. 

WANTED: CONFEDERATE FACSIMILES by Upham for cash or trade 
for FRN block letters, SI SC, U S. obsolete. John W. Member, 000 Last St., 
New York, N.Y. 10015. 

(22 words: $2: SC: U.S.: FRN counted as one word each) 

WANTED FOR MY PERSONAL COLLECTION: Large & small-size 
national currency from Atlantic City, NJ. Don’t ship, write first, describe what 
you have for sale. Frank J. Iacovone, P.O. Box 266, Bronx. NY 10465-0266.(156) 



WANTED: INVERTED BACK ERROR NOTES! ! Private collector needs 
any note in any condition. Please help. Send note, photo, or description with 
your price, Lawrence G. Fcuer, 22 Bcechwood Blvd., Rye Brook, NY 10573. 

(155) 


WANTED, INFORMATION ON: SI, 1865 1st NB ofYPSILANTI. I have 
found three auction listings of this note. Grind! 2016 Gd &. 4245 Fair; & KosofT 
517 Gd (10/26/71). Are these listings the same note or is there more than 
one known? David Davis, P.O. Box 205, Ypsilanti, MI 43197. (152) 

SERIAL NUMBER ONE NOTES AND SHEETS WANTED of United 
States Type and Nationals. .Also Michigan First Charters, Michigan #1 and 
Kalamazoo, Michigan Nationals. Paying collector prices. Jack H. Fisher, 3123 
Bronson Blvd., Kalamazoo, MI 490D8. (152) 


WILL TRADE CONFEDERATE TRANSFERER/ IMPRINT NOTES! 

Need Lafton Grout, Schwartz, Cammann. Must be VF/ Almost Unc. Specify 
needs. Frank Freeman, 3205 Glen Ave., Baltimore, MD 21215. (153) 


WANTED: HOWELL WORKS, NJ HARD TIMES paper and metallic 
currency. Will pay according to condition. Especially seeking high denomi- 
nation notes: S3, S5, 510. Write first, send photocopies, describe condition. 
Dave Wilson, RO. Box 567 Jackson, i\J 08527 (153) 


OHIO NATIONALS WANTED. Send list of any you have. Also want Lowell, 
Tyler, Ryan Jordan, O'Neill. Lowell Yoder, 419-865-5115, P.O.E. 444, Hol- 
land, OH 43528, (163) 


QUALITY STOCKS, BONDS. 15 different samples with list $5; 100 different 
S3 1; 5 lots 5130. List SASE. Always buying. Clinton Hollins, Box I I2P, Sprin- 
gfield, VA 22150. ' ' (159) 


ST LOUIS, MO NATIONALS, OBSOLETES AND BANK CHECKS 
WANTED. Ronald Horstmart, Box 6011, St. Louis, MO 63139. (154) 


1862 $2 LEGAL TENDER INFORMATION NEEDED. If your note is 
from the "D' J plate position, or lacking the face plate number, please send 
photocopy of face for research documentation. Doug Murray, P.O. Box 2, 
Portage, Ml 49081. (152) 


WANTED: MASSACHUSETTS SERIES 1929 NATIONAL BANK 
NOTES from the following banks: Abington, 1386; Haverhill, 14266; Milton, 
684; Spencer, 2288; Springfield, 2435; Webster, 2312; Whitman, 4660; Woburn, 
14033. Frank Bennett, PO. Box 8722, fOn St. Lucie, FL 34985. (407) 340-0871 
evenings. (156) 


WANTED for my personal collection all DELAWARE COUNTY, Penn- 
sylvania National Notes (small and large) Chester, Clifton Heights, Darby, 
Media, Lansdowne, Ridley Park, Swart h more, Wayne. Also wanted from 
PA — Ardmore. Bloomsburg, Bryn Mawr, Gettysburg, Philadelphia (Charter 
#1 only), Ken net It Gross, 6 W. Lancaster Ave., Ardmore, PA 19003. 


CHARTER NUMBERS (Continued from page 24) 

Comptroller of the Currency, various dates, Ledgers showing receipts 
of national currency from the engravers: U,S. National Archives, 
Washington, DC. 

Comptroller of the Currency, various dates, National currency and 
bond ledgers for individual national banks: U.S. National Archives, 
Washington, DC. 

United States Statutes, Acts of February 25, 1863, June 3, 1864 and 
June 20, 1874, which comprise the National Bank Act. 
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^VACTUKE« s h 


SUPERB OBSOLETE PROOF NOTES FOR SALE 
Formerly From The American Bank Note Company Archives 

The disposition of the American Banknote Company archives last year presents 
an opportunity to own a piece of financial history that combines both rarity 
and the most artistic security printing of the 1850 5 s and even earlier. 


CT:Birmingham 
MANUFACTURERS BANK 
$2. Haxby G2. SENC 

$300.00 


GA. Macon, 

MANUFACTURERS BANK 
$5, Haxby G22. ABNCo. 
Stamp on back, 

$150.00 

The above notes are just a 
few of thousands of 
banknotes in our inventory. 


DC: Washington 
BANK OF WASHINGTON 
$5, Haxby G44, SENC. 

$225,00 


Please Inquire On Notes You Need 


* DONT MISS OUR NEXT IMPORTANT AUCTION SALE 

„ March 21, 22 1991 in New York City * 

^ Featuring U,S. Sl International Coins Sc Currency 

j Included will be a highly important offering of New York State Obsoletes, Many Obsolete Proofs including 

* numerous SENC rarities, Federal Type, Nationals as well as US, and International Coins Sc Exonumia, 

* Illustrated Catalogue (Prices Realized After) $12.50 * 

** + ************************************::*************** 


TERMS OF SALE 

1) Payment with order or charge to your AMEX, VISA or 
MasterCard. Send all raised information an d signal are. 

2) AH order) shipped registered, p Lease include $5,00 per 
order. 

3) Second or third choices appreciated or call toll-free to 
reserve items of interest. 

41 N.Y. Residents add appropriate Hies tax. 

5) Satisfaction Guaranteed or Return For A Full, Prompt 
Refund within iSdayf- 


iffrfhv 

V "*W F1H, i* \¥ nVk 

l W JL A 

^MVVTim 


26 Broadway 
New York, NY 10004 


TOLL FREE 800-622-1880 
NY 212-943-1880 
FAX: 212-908-4047 


BUYING ALL CURRENCY 
at high prices 


K WTAIIU HHEH 
<SSO- — 
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WE ARE ALWAYS 

BUYING 


■ FRACTIONAL CURRENCY 

■ ENCASED POSTAGE 

■ LARGE SIZE CURRENCY 

■ COLONIAL CURRENCY 


WRITE, CALL OR SHIP. 


Charter Member 
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§ EARLY 
I AMERICAN 
NUMISMATICS 

* 619 - 273-3566 

COLONIAL & 

CONTINENTAL 

CURRENCY 


SPECIALIZING IN ■ 

o Colonial Coins 
o Colonial Currency 

□ Rare & Choice Type 
Coins 

□ Pre 1800 Fiscal Paper 

□ Encased Postage Stamps 


SERVICES: 

□ Portfolio 
Development 

□ Major Show 
Coverage 

□ Auction 
Attendance 


□ EARLY 


□ P.O. 


We maintain the 
LARGEST 

ACTIVE INVENTORY 
IN THE WORLD! 


SEND US YOUR 
WANT LISTS. 
FREE PRICE 
LISTS AVAILABLE. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATICS □ 

c/o Dana Li nett 

Box 2442 □ La Jolla, CA 92038 □ 

619-273-3566 


Members: Life ANA. CSNA-EAC. SPMC, FUN. ANACS 


Syngraphic Specials 



1902-08, $10 “Bank of North America” Phila., 

PA. The only National Bank Note that does not have 
the word “National” in the title. UNC. with light fold. 
Scarce, popular. $475 

1902, $5 “American National Bank” Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. CR AU. Lists $2,250 in CU, Priced 
to sell. $1,150 


1902, $5 “Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers Cooperative National Bank of Cleve- 
land”. The longest name of any National UNC with 
faint fold . $500 

SASE for our list of other 
“Syngraphic Specials”. 


Be sure to visit the ANA’s great World-Class Museum, It now houses the $2 Million Collection 
of United States Currency, also the 1913, Liberty -Head nickel, both gifts from Aubrey & 
Adeline Bebee. 


AUBREY and ADELINE BEBEE 


ANA LIFE #110, P.O. Box 4290, Omaha, NE 68104 • (402) 558-0277 
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MYLAR D CURRENCY HOLDERS 


This month I am pleased to report that all sizes are in stock 
in large quantities so orders received today go out today. 
The past four years of selling these holders has been great 
and many collections I buy now are finely preserved in these. 
For those who have not converted, an article published this 
past fall in Currency Dealer Newsletter tells it better than I 
can. Should you want a copy send a stamped self-addressed 
#10 business envelope for a free copy. 

Prices did go up due to a major rise In the cost of the raw 
material from the suppliers and the fact that the plant work- 
ers want things like pay raises etc. but don't let a few cents 
cost you hundreds of dollars. You do know— penny wise and 
pound fooiish. 


SIZE INCHES 

Fractional 4 3 /i x 2 3 A 

Colonial 5 Vi x 3ft 6 

Small Currency 6ft a x27 a 
Large Currency 1\ x 3 Vz 
Check Size 9%x 4 V* 

Baseball Card Std 2 3 A x 3 3 A 
Baseball Bowman 2%x4 


SO 100 800 1000 

$14.00 $25.25 $1 15.00 $197.50 

15.00 27.50 125.00 230.00 
15.25 29.00 128.50 240.00 

18.00 33.00 151.50 279.50 
22.50 41.50 189.50 349.00 

13.00 23.50 107.50 198.00 

14.00 25.50 117,00 215.00 


Obsolete currency sheet holders 8 3 A x 14, $1.10 each, mini- 
mum 5 Pcs. 


SHIPPING IN THE U.S. IS INCLUDED FREE OF CHARGE 

Please note: all notice to MYLAR R mean uncoated archival 
quality MYLAR R type D by Dupont Co. or equivalent mater- 
ial by IC1 Corp. Melinex type 516. 

DENLY’S OF BOSTON 

P.O. Box 1010 / Boston, MA 02205 
Phone: (617) 482*8477 


BANKS 



1868 UNION NATIONAL BANK 

[Philadelphia) $75 

Black/ White Capital Stock certificate with several 
attractive vignettes. One of the very few engraved 
banking stocks, from the American Bank Note 
Company. Pen -cancelled, otherwise in VF + 
condition. 

Our Current BANK 

listing includes more than 3 dozen Bank stocks, from 
1812 to 1933, many with vignettes by the major bank 
note companies of the 19th century. Call or write today 
and ask for our BANK listing, or for our general catalogue 
of more than 150 stocks and bonds. 

CENTENNIAL DOCUMENTS 

P.O. Box 5262, Clinton, NJ 08809 
(201) 730-6009 


WE NEED TO 
BUY 

If you are selling a single note or an entire col- 
lection, you will be pleased with our fair offer 
— NO GAMES PLAYED HERE! 

(Selling too! Write for free catalog.) 

Subject to our inventory requirements 
we need the following: 

ALL WORLD BANK NOTES 

Also 

U.S, Large Size Notes U.S. Encased Postage 
All Military Currency Souvenir Cards 

U.S. Fractional Currency National Bank Notes 
Colonial Currency U.S. Small Size Currency 

Ship With Confidence or Write 
We pay more for scarce or rare notes. 

TOM KNEBL, INC. 

(702) 265-6614 
Box 3689 

Carson City, NV 89702 

© "H: m 



Million Dollar 
Buying Spree 

Currency: 

Nationals MPC 

Lg. & Sm. Type Fractional 

Obsolete Foreign 


Stocks • Bonds • Checks • Coins 
Stamps • Gold • Silver 
Platinum • Antique Watches 
Political Items • Postcards 
Baseball Cards • Masonic Items 
Hummels • Doultons 


Nearly Everything Collectible 


SEND 

FOR 

OUR 

COMPLETE 

PRICE 

LIST 

FREE 





399 S. State Street - Westerville, OH 43081 
1-614-882*3937 
1*800-848-3966 outside Ohio 1 


ws 

Uf* Member 
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BUYING AND SELLING 


CSA and Obsolete Notes 
CSA Bonds, Stocks & Financial Items 



Extensive Catalog for $2.00, 
Refundable With Order 


ANA-LM 
SON A 
PCDA 


HUGH SHULL 

P.O. Box 712 / Leesville, SC 29070 l (803) 532-6747 


SPMC-LM 

BRNA 

FUN 


HARRY 
IS BUYING 

NATIONALS - LARGE 
AND SMALL 

UNCUT SHEETS 
TYPE NOTES 

UNUSUAL SERIAL NUMBERS 
OBSOLETES 
ERRORS 

HARRY E. JONES 

PO Box 30369 
Cleveland, Ohio 44130 
216-884-0701 


BUYING AND SELLING 



Errors, Fancy Numbers, Number 1, 
Solid Numbers, Ladders, 
Florida Nationals 


Send for free price list or 
for our Want Lists 

ROBERT and DIANA 

SPMC, IBNS ATPI A7I I cccc. CCNE 

PMCM /\Z_ I I / 14 _ U LANS A 

RO. Box 1565 

St. Augustine, FL 32085-1565 
(904) 797-8622 



jp VP 

ST 


<b°# 


interesting^ 
^^Mgtes 


About History 


BY ROGF.R H. DURAND 



Could you identify each Pilgratn in this vignette? 


A NEW PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BOOK ABOUT OBSOLETE BANK NOTE HISTORICAL VIGNETTES. SCORES OF PHOTOGRAPHS & 
ENLARGEMENTS HELP IDENTIT Y & EXPLAIN MANY PREVIOUSLY UNIDENTIFIED HISTORICAL VIGNETTES. 


This bonk consists of just 300 numbered copies. 

ORDER FROM YOUR FAVORITE DEALER DISTRIBUTOR BELOW AT THEIR POPULAR PRICES 


RJ. BALBATON, INC. OENLY'S OF BOSTON FALATER HUGH SHULL 

PO BOX 9U-B PO BOX 1010 PO BOX 91 PO BOX 712 

NO. ATTLEBORO, MA 02761 BOSTON, MA 02205 ALLEN, MI 49227 LEESVILLE, SC 29070 
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BUYING and SELLING 
PAPER MONEY 

U.S., All types 

Thousands of Nationals, Large and Small, 
Silver Certificates, U.S. Notes, Gold Cer- 
tificates, Treasury Notes, Federal Reserve 
Notes, Fractional, Continental, Colonial, 
Obsoletes, Depression Scrip, Checks, 
Stocks, etc. 

Foreign Notes from over 250 Countries 
Paper Money Books and Supplies 
Send us your Want List ... or ... 

Ship your material for a fair offer 

LOWELL C. HORWEDEL 

P.O. BOX 2395 
WEST LAFAYETTE, IN 47906 
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SPMC 029 07 


ANA LM 01503 


CANADIAN 

BOUGHT AND SOLD 

• CHARTERED BANKNOTES. 

• DOMINION OF CANADA. 

• BANK OF CANADA. 

• CHEQUES, SCRIP, BONDS & 
BOOKS. 

FREE PRICE LIST 

CHARLES D. MOORE 

P.O. BOX 1296P 
LEWISTON, NY 14092-1296 
(416) 468-2312 

LIFE MEMBER A. N. A. *1995 C.N.A. *143 C.P.M.S. *11 


PAPER MONEY 

UNITED STATES 

Large Size Currency • Small Size Currency 
Fractional Currency • Souvenir Cards 

Write For List 

Theodore Kemm 

915 West End Avenue □ New York, NY 10025 


OBSOLETE NOTES 

Over 600 in stock 

CONFEDERATES & 
STATES 

Over 200 in stock 

Send for free price list. Specify Obsoletes or 
Confederate. Also interested in buying small 
or large lots. 

RICHARD T. HOOBER, JR. 

P.O. BOX 106, 

NEWFOUNDLAND, PA 16+45 


WANTED: 


MACERATED MONEY ARTICLES— 
TRAVEL GUIDES 1880-1920— RAND 
MCNALLY GUIDE TO THE CITY OF 
WASHINGTON, DC. and WASHING- 
TON STANDARD GUIDE. Any years with 
items regarding TREASURY DEPT., 
MACERATED MONEY or CURRENCY. 
MAY ALSO APPEAR IN THE FOLLOW- 
ING PERIODICALS: COLLIERS 
WEEKLY, HARPERS WEEKLY, LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED, SUCCESS. 


BERTRAM COHEN 

169 MARLBOROUGH ST. 
BOSTON, MA 02116 






FRANCE WANTED! 



Please help me build my collection. I need the following 
notes and will pay top collector prices to acquire them. May 
I hear from you soon? 

• Important Type Notes from about 1750 to date. 

• Specimen Notes AU or better. 

• World War I and II Locals — these can be Chambers of 
Commerce, Merchants, Factories, Mines, etc. 

• Encased Postage Stamps — even some very common pieces 
are required. 

• Postcards that show French Banknotes. 

I am a very serious collector of these items and have been 
known to pay some skydiigh prices for needed items. Priced 
offers are preferred as I can’t tell you what you should get 
for your material! Finders fee paid for successful referrals! If 
possible please provide me with a photocopy of item(s). 



R. J. BALBATON 

P.O. BOX 911 

NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 02761-0911 
Tel. 1-508-699-2266 Days 





Hickman Auctions, Inc. 

Proudly announces their selection by the Memphis Coin Club 
to conduct the official paper money auction at the 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER MONEY SHOW IN 1991 


We are very pleased to be honored for the sixth time in being given 
the privilege of conducting this most prestigious of all paper money auc- 
tions. With your help we hope to make the 1991 auction a worthy suc- 
cessor to the first, the fourth, the seventh, the ninth and the tenth sales. 
It is not too soon to plan for next year's convention and we will be happy 
to visit with you whether you are considering the sale of a single note 
or a large collection. 


Our Upper Midwest Currency Auction held October 13th in Bloomington 
Minnesota was an exciting and rewarding event. 177 successful bidders 
participated in this outstanding sale which realized $124,584.00. The top 
national, a five dollar third charter note in F/VG issued by the First 
National Bank of Good Thunder, Minnesota, opened at $400.00 and ad- 
vanced to $1800.00 in $10.00 increments for a total of 140 raises in the bid- 
ding. A ten dollar note in fine condition from Kiester, Minnesota realized 
$1370.00, with most of the other better notes bringing prices in the 
hundreds of dollars. With our March 3rd Philip Krakover sale in San Diego 
and our sealed bid auction of June 19th the 
total realization for 1990 exceeds $500,000.00. 

Nationals are truly alive and well. 


H I E 


All who received any of these catalogs will 
also receive our June 1991 Memphis catalog 
via bulk mail. We make no charge for our 
catalogs and we are happy to send them to all 
who are interested. If your copy was received 
late, or should you wish to receive your 
catalog via first class mail and the prices real- 
ized after the sale, please remit $3.00, stamps 
acceptable. 

r of: 



member < 


HICKMAN AUCTIONS INC. 

Drawer 66009 
West Des Moines 
Iowa 50265 
515-225-7070 
FAX 515-223-0226 


